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« 4 » OPINION 


SASKATCHEWAN HOUSE 

Visitors to England are thoroughly familiar with the uses to which its 
stately homes have been put, after two world wars made them far too 
expensive for even the wealthiest owners to maintain. For a few shillings, 
the earnest tripper may be shown over the feudal hall by the Duke him- 
self; local government is housed in splendour; the ! National Society of 
Bird-Watchers has a posh address on a London square; and many a long 
gallery echoes to discussion of some weighty topic by a cross-section of 
the public in search of ‘continuing education’. We remember one English 
week-end in a mock-Tudor mansion of Victorian vintage, where the 
November rain dripped through our bed-room roof (which must once 
have covered the ‘tweeny’), and what heat there was filtered through 
the glacial air from chaste marble caverns in the walls; but where we were 
seated at long tables with white cloths (an unheard of luxury in the 
Britain of 1946) and served by waiters in formal black —and gloves; all 
in the interests of adult education ! 

Canadians do not venerate these traditional symbols of the past to 
the same extent. In the first place, we do not have too many of them. 
Our pioneer habits of thought, in which we expect to run through many 
buildings in the course of one life-time, make it much easier to dispose 
of ‘white elephants’ by bull-dozing them to the ground to make way for 
more modern heating, plumbing, and stream-lined living space. It is with 
something like awe that we learn Saskatchewan has a stately mansion, 
which it firmly intends to keep and to put to extremely good use in a 
most novel manner for Canada, if not for Great Britain. 

The former ‘Government House’ replaced, in 1891, the original 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Territories at 
Regina, a one-storey structure located on government property on the 
south side of Dewdney Avenue. When Saskatchewan became a province 
in 1905, considerab le renovations and additions were made —the list 
suggests anything but industrious wheat farmers on wide sweeps of 
prairie — coachman’s house, stone gates, ball-room, reception room, con- 
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servatory! Like Ontario, Saskatchewan nipped off the pageantry of 
empire as Canada became a serious young adolescent among nations. 
State banquets, balls, receptions and garden parties at Government House 
were perhaps, too reminiscent of ancient pomp for a country with its 
democratic way to make, independently of the mother land. 

The history of Government House after 1945, when the provincial 
government decided to discontinue the maintenance of an official resi- 
dence for the Lieutenant-Governor, has the same melancholy tinge as 
that of Chorley Park; leased to the Federal Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs for use as a centre for the convalescence and rehabilitation of 
disabled war veterans until 1957, when it again became vacant. 

But Saskatchewan’s Government House now faces a much more 
cheerful future than its Ontario counterpart, for it has taken on new life 
as ‘Saskatchewan House’, a ‘Centre for Continuous Learning’, under the 
direction of the Adult Education Division of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Saskatchewan House was formally opened on October 25, 1958 by 
the Honourable T. C. Douglas, Premier of Saskatchewan; and the address 
on this important occasion was delivered by Dr Roby Kidd, Director, 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. 

Behind the Centre and its program is a clearly defined philosophy. 
It is to serve the entire province and all its constituents, rather than to 
meet regional and local needs. In order to maintain an educational tra- 
dition, unique to Saskatchewan, it is intended that the Centre be as 
independent financially as possible, with the Provincial Government 
responsible for technical and administrative upkeep. In addition, funds 
should be made available from government, as well as from outside 
organizations and foundations, for programming purposes. It is proposed 
that these funds be administered by an independent board, vet to be 
appointed. Future plans call firmly for residential facilities, as the best 
wav to serve the entire province. 

Some measure of financial and administrative independence is seen 
as essential, to enable the Centre to discuss freely possible controversial 
principles concerned with adult education in a broad sense. If these 
conditions are met, the Centre can serve as a kind of experimental 
‘laboratory’ for continuing education, an institution much needed at 
present in Canada. This means that quality must never be sacrificed to 
quantity; or individuals to numbers, a delicate balance to maintain, 
while assuring support from the tax-paying public 

Saskatchewan has already demonstrated its ability to combine the 
efforts of government, voluntary associations, and foundations in a pro- 
ject of ultimate benefit to the whole province. The Qu’Appelle Valley 
Centre was established at an abandoned Air Force base after great 
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struggle, and in the face of wide-spread scepticism. It has since met an 
outstanding need; and what is also important, has become profitable to 
operate. But it has taken ten years for this project to prove its worth. 
Now Saskatchewan House, a new and different experiment, is in its 
initial phase. If the seed is nurtured with the same care that has pro- 
duced Valley Centre, that sturdy plant, Saskatchewan will make a further 
contribution to Canadian adult education, complementing and deepening 
the Qu’Appelle program. 

All of us, who are associated with continuing education in various 
ways and at many levels, will watch the progress of Saskatchewan House 
with hope and pride We wish it well 


CLIMBING SLOWLY 
Savs the DBS Daily Bulletin for March 12, 1958; 

‘A total of 687 full-time librarians in professional positions in public 
libraries in 1956 were reported by 102 Canadian cities whose population 
exceeded 10,000, according to advance figures on the result of a survey 
conducted by the Education Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

‘Of these librarians, 10% were emploved in public libraries in the 
sixteen cities with populations over 100,000, 19% in the thirty-two cities 
with populations between 25,000 and 99,999 and 12% in the fifty-four 
cities with populations between 10,000 and 24,999. 

‘Median salaries have increased substantially, as indicated in bi- 
ennial surveys from 1947 to 1956. In the centres over 100,000 population 
the median salary for chief librarians in 1956 was $6250, for deputy 
chief librarians $5450, for division or department heads $4177 and for 
other professional librarians $3645. The median salaries of all librarians 
in all centres over 10,000 population has almost doubled during the 
period 1947 to 1956, rising from $2048 to $3802 

‘Degrees in library science or equivalent diplomas were held by 85% 
of the librarians reported, and the other 15% had some academic training 
in library science of less than degree status. The academic background 
of the 85% majority was equivalent to that of a secondary school teacher 
with a university degree plus one vear of professional training. Yet a 
comparison of median salaries of librarians and secondary school teachers 
in ten Canadian cities for the vears 1947 and 1956 shows librarians’ 
salaries to be lower than those of secondar\ school teachers. 
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SCIENCE 
AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Gerald Wendt 


rHE EDUCATOR SPEAKS 

For some twenty-five years now I have been very much concerned about 
the gap that has grown up between the world of the scientist and the 
world of ordinary folk and have used every means at my disposal to try 
to close that gap. I have long realized how dangerous it is. We need only 
to think back to what has happened with the century’s greatest discovery, 
atomic energy, to realize that the early lack of knowledge and understand- 
ing of it lies at the basis of many of our present troubles. I am therefore 
much more concerned with educating the public than I am with educat- 
ing students. This is partly because I am quite sure that there always will 
be plenty of young men and women, fascinated by working face to face 
with nature, who will make more discoveries than we know what to do 
with. 

This education is in good hands, but keeping the public up to date 
is a very grave problem. We must realize that the children who are now 
with us in our schools and in our homes are in very truth the citizens of 
the twenty-first century. The average length of life in our countries is 
now seventy years and seventy vears from now is the year 2028. This 
means that every one of this vear’s new babies has at least an even chance 
of living through the first quarter of the next century, and living in a 
period when the way of life and all its circumstances and interests will 
be quite different from what they are now. It is an enormous challenge to 
educate them for that remote time. It is more than I can do. But I can, 
and I hope that you can, educate the parents and the teachers, the adults, 
in other words, who have charge of the preparation of the next genera- 
tion, so that they will at least have sympathy with the changes that are 
to come, will foresee them as far as possible, and will prepare the 
youngsters for a changing world... 


THE NEED FOR EDUCATION IN SCIENCE 

Now, I want to point out that I shall probably differ from the point of 
view that Dr MacDonald expressed yesterday. I was once of his world, 
but I am now not spe aking as a scientist who is primarily interested in 
the furtherance of research itself and who devotes his attention to the 


training of further research specialists. The professional scientists like 
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their specialized vocabulary and feel that everyone should be trained 
to understand it. They do not realise how det ached they are from the 
world. So you may find (I can’t be sure because I did not hear Dr Mac- 
Donald) some difference of opinion between us. If so, it is because I 
have in mind the interests of the public, of ordinary people, and not the 
interests of science, which can well take care of itself. 

But perhaps I can tell you a few stories to show why the public 
is so ignorant of science. Aside from obsolete schooling, people suffer 
from poor leadership in education by the mass media. When I was in 
charge of science, and later of education, at the New York World’s Fair 
twenty years ago, my chief job was preparing the rather interesting 
scientific exhibits. When that was over and the Fair was open, we dis- 
cussed the possibility of making use of this enormous, many-million- 
dollar exhibition for educating the public. At one point the President of 
the Fair banged the table and in no uncertain terms, said, “Wendt, don’t 
mention that subject around here!’ “What subject?” ‘Education. Because’, 
said he, ‘nobody is going to spend fifty cents to come out here to get 
educated.” This attitude, however, contributed to the financial failure of 
that Fair, because it turned out that we could not drag the people out 
of the scientific a and could not push them into the amusement 
area which the Fair had counted on to make its money. The promotion 
of the New York World’s Fair had been based on the entertainment 
world while the great educational drive demanded by the public was 
ignored by the elder generation who did not realize how thirsty the 
public is for knowledge nowadays. 

I can also, I think, agree with Dr MacDonald in another incident. 
Before I went to Paris to take charge of the dissemination of science 
for UNESCO, I had a very strong impulse to do a television program 
in science. | prepared one which | thought was good, and which, as a 
matter of fact, officers of the broadcasting system thought was excellent, 
provided a sponsor could be found who would pay the high cost. I then 
discussed this program with the head of television of one of the major 
United States advertising agencies. He said bluntly, ‘Look, Doc, don’t 
be silly. The minute you talk about a science program, you're talking 
education. The minute you talk education, you're talking about a limited 
audience, and the minute you consider a limited audience on television 
vou re out. So forget it.’ So I did. I went to UNESCO. 

That was only seven vears ago. Now the attitude of the managers 
has changed. The fact that so much progress has been made in good 
education by television and radio, I’m glad to say, and especially the 
recent excellent crop of scientific films, shows that there was very little 


foresight among the commercial people in television in those days. The 
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improvement is continuing. But I've had similar setbacks from people 
who still feel that the public is stupid and does not want to be educated 
I disagree 

The important thing, when voure talking about the education of 
the public — and perhaps even technically in adult education —is that it 
must aim primarily at bringing understanding to people. There’s nothing 
more satisfving to me than to have an audience go out after a talk or 
film and sav, ‘Oh, is that how it works! I’ve often wondered.’ This reve- 
lation that can come from a good teacher via the mass media is a price- 
less thing. I know that people are curious, that they want to know, but 
they must be addressed at their level of understanding. It isn’t that they 


want only entertainment. They may have to be attracted before they 


open their minds to education, but when they get some, they take it 


g 
with much enthusiasm, as vou well know. 


WHAT EOPLI WAN I rO KNOW 
In speaking about science both in adult education and in education by 
the mass media, we must remember that there are a good many different 
aspects of the problem and of the public interest. Perhaps the most 
important 1s the one I’ve already briefly mentioned, the general interest 
f evervone in what science is doing to us, in the social consequences 
Evervone is aware of what the advance of science has done to us in the 
past fifty vears; evervone is curious as to what changes will come in the 
next fifty vears. No one can foresee that far. But for twenty vears, per- 
haps, we can 

For instance, the increased production in agriculture due to scientific 
researches is well known and will continue. It has often been said that 
if everv farmer used the method of the best farmers, we would double 
our agricultural production. This would be nothing less than a tragedy 
if it happened in North America, 1 know. But the world over, a doubling 
of food is a stark necessity. It is not a matter of research so much as it 
is of education. Our present knowledge would suffice if it were used 

However, while that education is going on, research will further 
increase the food supply. I think that the major food resources of the 
future will not be those of the present; they will be resources prirnaril) 
of the sea, of the desert, and of the jungle. One of the most fascinating 
stories now to be told in science is what is being done in the study of 
the desert to increase its productivity, to reduce the wild growth of the 
jungle and to replace it by foods, and above all, the story of what's 
happening in the civilization of marine organisms, both animal and plant. 
They promise not only doubling but multiplying food production ten 
times over because sunshine is caught in depth under water up to almost 
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one hundred percent instead of only to one percent as it is by land plants. 


None is reflected, all is somehow absorbed and large food production 
can result. Such a research project with such public results is the sort 
of thing that people are interested in. 

Another is the great increase in industrial production. Manitoba and 
Winnipeg have become well industrialized already, but in the States 
the problem of over-production in industry will become an important 
one as industry increases the use of electronic instruments that are 
better than the human senses, better hearers than any human or animal 
ear, electronic eves that are better than anv animal eve, feelers such as 
radar that are far superior to human touch. These instruments, attached 
to electronic brains, as vou all must know, now constitute automatic 
machines that are more than human. They fly planes and bring them 
safely back through all sorts of manoeuvres. They operate out in space 
far bevond human ken, and in factories they produce at an incredible 
rate. 

Under the general name of ‘automation’, we can expect a great 
increase of productivity and of production; so much so that, in my 
opinion, one of the most important things to be taught these davs is 
that we need not worry about production. Instead, our worry is how 
to get along when we have more things than we know what to do with, 
and indeed, more dollars than we know what to do with, and, at the 
same time, thanks to these automatic factories, do not need to work so 
much —so that human labour can be dispensed with on the present 


scale and so that, finally, there is a great deal of time to spend 


THE SHAPE OF THE FUTURE 
This will be a major revolution. I've put some of my own effort, for 
instance, on persuad ng people that we must change many of our older 
values. Work was once a primary Christian virtue. I’m not sure that it 
is now. It had to be in the old davs, but now, when work is done so well 
by these automatic machines, why should man not give up the use of 
his brain for work as he long ago gave up the use of his muscles ? Or, to 
put it more bluntly, if work itself were a primary Christian virtue, then 
these automatic factories that work twenty-four hours a dav, seven davs 
1 week, 365 davs of the vear, never make a mistake and never talk back 
‘se should all go to heaven when they wear out! This is an absurdity. 
It may even seem a blasphemy, but the fact is we need a definition of 
the terms here. What is a virtue ? Something that a machine can do as 
well as a man can is hardly one of the greatest of human virtues! And 
so even in the field of ethics and morals and in religion, if you like, an 
education of the public is required by the advance of science and 
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technology 

Such an education, you see, is quite apart from the teaching of the 
techniques and the special vocabulary of science. Frankly, I’m talking 
about the consequences of science on education itself. Another example 
is afforded by the great improvement in health that we all enjoy and the 
increase in the length of life. When I say that the average child will live 
through the first quarter of the twenty-first century, I’m certainly under- 
estimating. There will be further research to extend life still more. 
Excellent work is being done on the virus diseases, so that I personally 
think that five vears from now there will be no more viruses, no more 
vaccination, no more infections. But I base this largely on recent basic 
work in biochemistry and I may be wrong. Perhaps it will take ten years, 
but sooner or later the virus diseases will go. 

Sooner or later too the disabilities of later years will also go. In old 
age we are not attacked from the outside; we fail progressively from 
the inside. First the eyes fail and the teeth, then step by step other 
physiological functions go wrong or cease. It is our own failure and it 
too can be prevented. This is in the forefront of research today and an 
almost inevitable consequence will be the extension of the average 
length of life to some eighty years. Thus our present children will live 
well into the two thousand and thirties and even the two thousand and 


forties. To meet this challenge present education, and, I may say, the 


equipment of present teachers, is not adequate. We cannot possibly 
afford to educate the children merely for 1960 or even for the year 2000, 
but to educate them for anything more than that requires much more 


than just teaching the children. It means having in mind the teachers 
ind especially the parents who must take this long-range point of view 
and must prepare for great changes ahead. Remember that these are not 
exceptional children who will live to that age, but the average. Not all 
of them will, of course, but at least half of them are sure to. 

Furthermore, it means that these children will have much time to 
spend after the age of sixty. They will have at least twenty, perhaps 
twenty-five, or maybe more vears for no useful service but to live. And 
throughout their productive lives they will probably have three-day 
weekends if they are in industry, or even if they are in teaching. They 
will have much time to spend. A wealth of time will mark the twenty- 
first century and the future belongs to those who know not merely how 
to spend money wisely, but how to spend time wisely too. 

In the United States, I have advocated real research by American 
commerce and industry into the present recession because I suspect 
it marks a decisive change in consumer habits and that people are spend- 
ing less monev on things to have and more on things to do. The next 
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boom will certainly be a boom in the recreation industries — those that 
cater to people with money and time to spend it. Thus the problem of 
the investment and expenditure of time is a very important subject of 
education as a consequence of scientific advances. 

I think these are perhaps all the examples that I need to mention. 
These are aspects of what science is doing to us, in which the public 
needs understanding and where a great deal of background needs to 
be supplied — especially to adults. 


HOW CAN SCIENCE BE TAUGHTE® 

To come more specifically now to the teaching of science itself to the 
public, I think that it cannot be done entirely by books. Perhaps the 
success of science teaching is due to the fact that students who study 
science study with their hands. This is an obstacle, for there are many 
schools on this continent that have no laboratories and science is taught 
from books because laboratories are too agit Yet I believe that 
there is no valid culture — not merely trade or profession, but no valid 
culture — that does not begin with the use of the hands. Consequently, 
so far as possible the use of the hands, the doing of experiments should 
be included in all adult education programs in science. If you are not 
wholly convinced of this yet, then I should recommend that you attend 
one of the county, state, or local science fairs that are now conducted 
all over the States. (I am sorry that I didn’t get around to inquiring 
how many of them you have in Canada.) 

It is very revealing to see what has been done with the hands by 
students on their own initiative and the fascination that they get from 
constructing exhibits or conducting research projects. I look forward to 
the growth of that same thing as a respectable occupation or hobby for 
adults: there is no reason why it should be limited to children. I am 
constantly shocked by people who say, ‘Oh, you'd be surprised at what 
the children can do.’ Nonsense! I’m surprised at the ignorance of adults 
who don’t realize how intelligent children can be, and who excuse their 
ignorance by saying that they are too old to learn. As the world goes 
ahead now, that cannot continue and I rather expect that we could do 


a great deal of valuable adult education by stimulating the use of simple 


materials and of the hands. 

As a matter of fact, I have a book here that some of you may want 
to look at. It was published by uN Esco last year and is c: alled A Source 
Book for Science Teaching. It was written originally for science teachers 
in war-devastated countries right after the war. It was then taken up by 
the under-developed countries of Asia and Africa which had no equip- 
ment and no money for it. Then, two years ago, it was completely re- 
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written for modern advanced nations under its present title. It is avail- 

ible in Canada from the University of Toronto Press. It is tvpical of the 
| 

resources available in the field of amateur activities and of scientific 

srojects for adult education in science. This is certainly a very large 

pro) 

field that requires more attention than it has had 


TEACHING THE CONCEPTS 

I come now to a third and still larger phase of adult education. Perhaps 
more important than the consequences of applied science, and more 
important than teaching science through the use of the hands and making 
it fascinating thereby, is the much deeper and more pervading purpose 
of educating the public in the concepts that they lack. I am not talking 
bout vocabulary; I am talking about the underlying concepts of science 
which are so often completely missing in the public mind. 

People listen to complicated lectures on rockets and satellites and 
seem to understand and then come to me and sav, “Yes, but I don’t see 
how a rocket can work in outer space because there’s nothing for it to 
push against.’ Such people do not have the simplest concept of Newton’s 
first law, namely, recoil. A rocket is nothing more than a gun which 
fires a rapid succession of explosions. The bullets —in this case the com- 
bustion products — fly one way and the gun goes the other way. They 
push against each other. That’s all that a rocket is. Yet this concept of 
recoil is a complete blank in the minds of most adults. Perhaps it will 
serve as well as any example of what I mean by a concept. 

Centrifugal force is another. It isn’t really a force at all but a 
popular word for what keeps the satellites from falling to earth. The 
orbit represents an equilibrium between the straight line, tangential 
outward drive of the satellite and the inward pull of the earth. Such con- 


cepts puzzle people and they cannot get far in understanding space 
travel until the concepts are clear. 


To take a rather different example, one of the most impressive gaps 
in popular knowledge about this universe is the concept of its extent 
both outward and inward. Evervone has wondered what is bevond the 
stars. When you go outwards to infinity, I was told as a child, that’s onl 
the start! You go on and on and when you get to infinity, infinity is 
infinitely beyond that. This concept of infinite distance outward is fairl) 
well understood these davs, I think, but the fact that we can also go 
inward infinitely is not. Few people realize that within the crystals of 
a piece of metal are the molecules, and inside of them are the atoms. 
But the atom is as empty as the solar system, with a nucleus at its 
center that is even smaller in respect to the whole atom than the sun is 
with respect to the entire great solar system. And within the nucleus are 
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the neutrons and the protons. Within them are the mesons and within the 
mesons — no one can yet say. But no one supposes that we have reached 
a limit or that there is a limit of inwardness. 

We must somehow stretch our minds so that just as we can imagine 
going outwards infinitely, and infinitely beyond that, so can we take any 
point in space, and go into it to the molecules and then to the atoms and 
then to the nucleus, the neutrons, the mesons and on and on, infinitely 
inwards. This is a concept of the universe that is new. Most people do 
not have it. They need it to understand both the creation of energy from 
matter inside the atom and the possibilities of space flight in the vastness 
of universe. Such are the concepts that we need to teach. 

Based on such concepts there is a really great challenge to the 
creative imagination in the remote possibility of life on other planets. 
The boys are all eager to get off to the moon, which could be a nice 
weekend trip at the minimum speed of seven miles a second. To go to 
Mars or Venus would require forty days, — just a summer vacation. But 
if they want to go to an inhabited planet, they must find one that belongs 
to another star, not to the sun. The nearest star is four light years away; 
that is, it takes light, travelling at 186,000 miles a second, four years 
to reach us from there. But at a speed of seven miles a second, it would 


be a trip of a hundred thousand years. Rocket speeds have to be greatly 


increased over any present speeds in order to make human trips to such 
planets feasible. Or else the human life span will have to be extended 
far beyond its present limit. Both of these are, I think, ultimately possible 
— but not in this century. 


The real question is— Are there planets orbiting about other stars ? 
This is, I think, a typical case of what can be used in education. Well, 
how did the sun get its planets? There is still controversy among 
astronomers but the consensus is growing that the planets were formed 
by what is known as accretion, the pulling together of the cosmic dust 
that is scattered throughout ‘empty space. We now know that there is 
more matter in the form of cold invisible dust between the stars than 
there is in all the stars put together. The dust particles range in size 
from microscopic to pinpoints and peas and larger. The large ones attract 
the smaller ones; they pull together and in the course of billions of years 
the planets are formed. 

Indeed the earth is still growing under a constant shower of me- 
teorites. It happened here. It’s likely to happen on every star. How 
many stars are there in the Milky Way ? There are at least forty billion, 
forty thousand million stars just in our own galaxy. It takes a little mind- 
stretching to realize this, but it is precisely what the public needs and 
wants. And how many planets ? Well, the sun has nine, but let’s say 
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an average of two and a half on the other stars. This would mean a 
hundred billion planets— most of them too hot, too cold, too big, t 
small, lacking air or water to support life, but one out of a hundred are 
have the right conditions. That would mean a billion planets like ours 
where life might thrive and where there could be intelligent beings, yes, 
maybe even people — possibly people with souls! 

I come now to my point with this example. We have gradually 
improved our minds, we are still learning. So far as I’m concerned I 
see no reason why heaven shouldn't be a billion times as big, or a billion 
times as beautiful, as anybody has even been able to imagine —in this 
infancy of the human race! We are still so young. We still have so many 
thousands of years to go, so much research to do. What I am really 
saying is that the process of revelation is not over. The greatest inspira- 
tion a the man in research is that he does see face to face for the first 
time things that no one has ever seen, understands what no one has ever 
been able to understand, and is in a certain modest sense the instrument 
of God's revelation. There can be no greater inspiration. 


WHAT IS THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE? 
Now then, only one more general aspect, the thing that I edged into a 
moment ago, the attitude of scientific men toward their work. People 
so often ask me, ‘Why is it that scientists seem to be so inhuman, not 
interested in human affairs ?” 
I suggest that this is not a consequence of science upon them. It is 
a simple matter of selection of the men by science. In my adolescent 
years, nothing could have got me onto a pl: itform; I was afraid of people. 
I never knew what people would do next, any more than I knew what 
i horse would do next. But when I got into the laboratory, I was 
eres at home. It was an escape from people. Boys and girls who 
are not people-minded, who are not extroverts, still go into the laboratory 
as a refuge, much in the way that others go into religious or monastic 


lives. They are alike in that they build an inner life that is apart from 


the public. This, I think, has to be recognized as basic to much of the 
scientific attitude. 

Another point that people should know about the scientific attitude 
is that it doubts everything. ‘How do you know?’ is the best question a 
student asks me and when he does, I know he’s a good student. When 
I state any. hing authoritatively I want him to ask me, ‘How was this 
discovered?” ‘How do you know?’ ‘How can anybody be sure about this?” 
These healthy doubts must be answered and they are answered by 
laboratory experimentation. 

Next in order, scientific thought requires curiosity and creative 
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power. All children are born with curiosity, all children are born with 
the creative impulse. All too often in the schools of the past they were 
killed. Curiosity, endless curiosity, is the basis of research, but equally 
so is an endless creative impulse. For research is nothing but the ereative 
aspect of science and corresponds to art, let’s say, in the field of painting 
or composition in the field of music. The doubts are answered by cre- 
ative imagination. The experiment is the test of whether the imagination 
corresponds to reality or not. 

And then finally, the scientific attitude includes the necessity of 
accepting a demonstrated fact or conclusion whether we like it or not. 
I mention it only briefly here as the essential, the last and most difficult 
part of what is called the scientific method —the acceptance of a proven 
conclusion whether it agrees with your prejudices or not. This is almost 
humanly impossible or inhumanly difficult to do in many cases even 
when the proof is perfectly plain. In my efforts in teaching science I 
have constantly tried to stress these scientific attitudes — doubt, curiosity, 
imagination and acceptance of truth. 


SCIENCE A PART OF POPULAR CULTURE 

Now only one point remains to be mentioned, that science must become 
a part of our popular culture. Science is not yet a part of the outlook of 
the average person. It is a world within a world. But in the aspects that 


I have discussed —if not in its details and techniques —it should be as 
universal as music or religion — or even health. 
I said earlier that I think university professors are too much 


interested in the training of more research students, not enough 
interested in training teachers. The place to start in improving the 
place of science in our culture is surely in the teachers’ colleges. This 
view is based on my experience with UNESCo in the under- developed 
countries. They want to catch up, realizing that they are backward partly 
because they have no industrial resources of their own, but also very 
largely because science has not been a part of their culture and they 
want to become scientific. When they accepted our rec ommendations, 
they began by introducing science into their teachers’ colleges so that 
grammar school teachers got good background training. Thus when these 
teachers went into the schools, the children had science incorporated 
into their lives as naturally as geography or nature study. In this way, 
a number of the Asian countries are now developing a modern outlook 
where science is taken for granted and is not a thing apart. 
One more thing I want to say here by way of a footnote. I think 
Professor Lortie used a word that I dislike. He spoke of ‘the layman’ in 
science. In my opinion ordinary folks should not be referred to as laymen 
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with respect to science because it gives a very unfortunate impression 

. or at least, one can deduce from it that we in science by contrast 
are ‘priests’. Science should not have that status; it does not deserve such 
status; it does harm. It should, in my opinion, be broadly stressed that 
ordinary folks are scientifically illiterate, or ignorant, if you like, but 
‘layman’ is not the word for ignorance of science because it implies that 
science is a faith or a creed administered by men specially ordained. 
It is not. 

The next step in the improvement of the position of science through- 
out the countries, vours and mine, is that the university professors must 
be persuaded to consider students of education and liberal arts as re- 
spectable. Too often the university professor engrossed in research just 
doesn't want to waste his time with high school teachers. As the grammar 
school science improves, the high school must also, and this is in the 
hands of the university. I would like to do anything in my power to 
make the teaching of science to education students and liberal arts 
students a real goal for the best of the science professors. 

To talk about the mass media for just a moment, here again 
scientists and science itself should not be set apart from ordinary life. 
Although I have been the editor of a popular magazine on science, 
Science Illustrated, 1 strongly disapprove of a popular magazine devoted 
to science only. It is far more important to have good science in the 
pages of the Readers’ Digest and in Maclean’s and in ordinary magazines 
and newspapers. It should never be a cult, set apart. Perhaps I could 
look back a moment to the New York World’s Fxir where we had no 
science building as such. I opposed the proposal to erect a large science 
building because I was sure it would become a temple to which onl 
the science devotees would come — but nobody else. I do not want to 
preach to the converted; I want to preach to the heathen. So at the New 
York World’s Fair we spread science throughout. There was science 
everywhere and yet there was no temple devoted to it. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, science is a part of ordinary life and 
should have its place in ordinary magazines. What we need most are 
good newspapers and radio and television people who understand scien- 
tists, who will do the programs, but who should not be scientists them- 
selves. The National Association of Science Writers in the States has 
about 300 members but I am one of the very few who has a Ph.D. in 
science and was once a professor. I seem to be respected among them, 
but nearly all of the really successful science writers on magazines and 
newspapers, and books too, know people, know the English language, 
how to study a scientific subject, but they are almost never scientists. 
One of the most successful science writers today is one I discovered 
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when | edited Science Illustrated. 1 wanted no scientists as writers or 
editors on the staff. But | found one, an excellent writer in other fields 
and the husband of an opera singer, and asked him whether he knew 

hat a galaxy was. He said he hadn’t any idea. So I sent him to a 


number of astronomers and after a month he came back with a superb 


mt! 


article on the astronomy of the galaxies and the great universe. He was 
tremendously inspired by it. He had a capacity to learn, he learned about 
galaxies from the best professors and the best books, but he started out 
with no technical knowledge and wrote for the public, not for the 
scientists 

So in general, I think, throughout the mass media, it is the man 
who can work, who will study, who knows what the public is interested 
in and who can judge for the public, that does the best job. The final 
choice must always be made by the man who represents the publi: 
| have dealt with many scientists for several tvpes of publications and 
| have always said to them, ‘This article that you write will appear under 
+ 


our name if vou like. But vou may not recognize it when we get through 


with it. The content will be vours and vou will finalh approve it for 
content and accura but the wordage, the arrangement, the emphasis 
cannot be done bv the scientist because he lives in a world apart. Tt 
PNuISi be done ly someone who know S people 

Now, I don't know how this applies in your field, ladies and gentle 
men, but it is a successful principle that is very commonly ignored even 


in science programs on television right now. The influence of the pro 
fessional scientist is limited not only because he uses a vocabulary that 
the ordinary people don’t understand, but because he does not know 
what people want to know, and you have to, as they say in the business 
hit them where they live! 


Dr Wendt is President of the uN &s Co Publications Centre in New York 
He has had a long and distinguished career both as a scientist and as an 
educator in science. From 1951 to 1955, he was in charge of the world 
wide development of the teaching and dissemination of science for 
uNESCO in Paris. The above article was given as a speech at the 


cAaAakE National Conference in Winnipeg .May 22, 1958. 
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SCIENCE 
AND THE 
MASS MEDIA 


D. K. C. MacDonald 


rHE SCIENTIST SPEAKS 
First, why is there any problem at all involved in the dissemination of 
cience through the mass media, in other words. the impact of science 
on the public at large ? 

Secondly, what are the features that we as scientists find annoying 
when we are involved with the press, radio, and television ? 

Thirdly, what do we think should be the aims of programs, talks 
or what have vou in these fields ? 

In posing his three questions, D1 MacDonald « nphasized that he 
was speaking entirely for himself at the conference and not for anv in 
stitution or for scientists as a profession 


WHY Is rHE RI \ PROBLEM 
It is often implied by the mass media, in particula the ne wspapers that 
the public is eagerly interested in science, the impact of science on 
modern living, the revolution in our wav of living that science has 
brought. Now the first answer is that frequenth the word ‘science’ is 
being used inaccurately in any case. There is a confusion, I think, between 
hnology, and what one might frankly call ‘gimmicks’. There 
is about at all 


ence te 
is great confusion in the public mind as to what science 
It's the gimmicks that they are advertising so much. not science at all 
Pe ple are pr rhaps interested in a half-hearted sort of w 
‘etting better, who is going to flv to the moon in a year or two, or what 
Sputniks are all about. Verv few, without some further encouragement 


interest in the real business of scientific discovery 


av in refrigerators 


have any spontaneous 


i 
fo me the 


progressive search for truth which gives me a great deal of personal, a 
trem ndous rite lle tual pe rsonal pleasure iS Su h th) obvious] fascinat 


growth of true scientific understanding, the continuing and 


ing occupation for a man that | must admit I am always surprised to 
realize that it is not generally so for others. Why is this? Well, it doesn’t 
seem of course that people don't want excitement — not at all. Hocke: 
matches, the excitement so-called of the football match or a discussion 
m television as to whether a new stadium will be built in Toronto — these 
we far more exciting matters to human beings than Newton's discovery 
f the laws of motion which govern the planets let us sav. I enjoy, for 
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example, a good game of hockey, on occasion; but I am continually an- 
noyed and irritated with the continuing false sense of urgency. The head 
of one Department of Public Relations in radio implied that because | 
purposely and consciously spoke quietly and in reasonably measured tones 
nobody was going to listen to me and that in North America people only 
listen to things that were presented with force and emphasis all the time. 
After about five minutes of this kind of dialogue, I understand why people 
turn off the sound on television sets, particularly during the commercials. 

Then there’s another point. Who are we supposed to be talking to? 
Do we know? Are we trving to get it over to a small, intellectual minority? 
Are we trying to get it over to the so-calied average man? The mass 
public? I don’t know and I think the people at the cBec are probably 
very honest and sav they don’t know themselves. 

Another problem the scientist has to face in this field is criticism 
from his own colleagues. They feel sensitive and suggest that the subject 
matter should have novelty for them. Although I think this is quite ridicu- 
lous, it may be the reason why some speakers on science sound somewhat 
indifferent. They may be under pressure to present what the average 
person calls ‘high brow stuff’. Along with this, there is also the public 
sensitivity. In regard to one’s audience, the condescension point and the 
obscurity point are very close together. If, on the one hand, a speaker just 

goes be yond the point that people follow readily, there’s a quick reaction 
of intolerance. On the other hand, if vou tell the public something that 
they know already there is just as quick a reaction. This is a tricky problem 
ind I don’t quite know how to solve it. 

Then there is the subtle difference between the English and the 
(American approach. English reserve, their profound distrust of any form 
of enthusiasm, has perhaps engendered to some extent the American 
dislike of what thev call English coldness, a reaction to which is their 
wish for this urgency I mentioned to you earlier. In putting over a prob 
lem it is difficult to decide just what level is best. 


WHAT ARE THE DIFFICULTIES? 
I've mentioned already this false sense of urgency. We seem to be up 
against the professional salesman who believes that this is how you sell 
things to people. I also get rather tired of the use of what I might call 
standard methods to keep up the urgency. Take, as an example, the teasers 
I think they are called, which are now absolutely standard in television 
plays. 

There is often a lack of understanding of the distinction between 
science and pseudo-science. Here I am criticizing the mass media in 
general, the visual media, the press and television, with their passion for 
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using picture diagrams. It is difficult to distinguish between science and 
pseudo-science unless one is trained in the subject properly. But a press 
reporter will give an extremely detailed treatment of a murder — I expect 
he would be sacked if the murder had not been committed — but ver. 
seldom will the same reporter take the same trouble in reporting a scienti- 
fic talk. It doesn’t re pn worry him very much whether it was Newton 
who discovered this or Faraday who discovered that, ‘only a few names 


been smattered about : electricity and what was that word you used 
there, Doctor, could you tell me? Electro-induction, jolly good . . . well 


that will catch them, vou know.’ W. J. Bennett, until recently the President 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, was speaking to members of a 
managing editors’ conference. A scientific organization, he said, can go 
only so far in assisting the press. Newspapermen must do some homework 
if they are to keep up with scientific developments and be able to giv: 
their readers an insight into the implications of new developments. 
Something that really has irritated me is the impudence of film 

cameramen, photographers, and so on. I gave some lectures to the children 
of Ottawa a vear ago last Christmas, just as we used to do in Oxford. Of 
course the real originator of the Christmas lectures for children was the 

reat Michael Faraday at the Roval Institution in London in 1828 or s 

hildren are a wonderful audience, I think. Now what really shocked 
me were phone calls from two Ottawa newspapers. The reporters started 
off by saying “Doctor, I believe you are giving talks this afternoon. We 
would like to be absolutely sure we're giving proper coverage.’ Alread 
| began to get suspicions of what that meant. The literal truth is that the 
reporters wished to go and do their Christmas shopping that afternoon 
which they thought was more important than coming to the lecture, so 
they expected to come down to my office and have the lecture given to 
them during the previous hour. It also happened when I spoke to a Head- 
masters’ Conference the next Saturday. The reporter was not prepared to 
take the trouble to come to the actual lecture — he wished to have a so- 
called manuscript beforehand. I think that the press, if it wishes co-opera- 
tion from the scientists, must give them the same treatment that the, 
would give to say a political speech. 

I also notice that photographers, it seems to me, are not really per 
haps, so skilled in the mechanics of their trade as they seem to think. I’ve 
had photographers come round and say, ‘All right, now just you stand 
there, Doctor, I want you pouring that’. And I say, “But you know that’s 
not scientific. Then the photographer comes back, ‘But that doesn’t 
matter, that’s what they want. You just stand there, Doctor, I’m busy.’ 
Personally I am very tired of seeing these obviously posed photographs 
a studied group at work under a scientist, when it’s terribly obvious that 
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nobody is at work under anybody. 

Where radio broadcasting is concerned, it is depressing to listen to 
what is regarded as of real news interest to the public. I don’t believe the 
general public really is particularly interested in these things. What puzz- 
les me is who thinks they are? In radio broadcasting, fairly technical dis- 
cussions on economic reports, etc., are often put on without de »manding 
specific popularization. It was after the Gordon report, I think, that there 
would be a talk either on television or radio about it. The speakers seemed 
to be technical experts, but they didn’t try to use specifically popular 
language. I sometimes feel that some general understanding of the princip- 
les of science is at least as important; and that the speaker can’t always 
be expected to bring his talk down to the spoon-fed level. This is not to 
deny that somehow or other we have to get over science’s method and 
usefulness to the millions who have no experience with the way in which 
science works. The man in the street does not care because he has had no 
experience with science. We have not given him the chance 


WHAT ARE THE AIMS? 
{nd lastly, for my answer to the question “What would one like to put 
ver through the mass media?’ I must remind you that it is what J would 
like to see put over I am not suggesting that this is a general interest 
nor am I committing anyone else. It does seem to me that the deliberate 
continual inquiry; the search for truth is something that does differentiate 
intelligent man from all other animals insofar as I can see. Therefore this 
is an aspect I should like to see emphasized. Secondly, science is not just 
the collection of facts and data by men in white coats. Scientific research 
involves imagination, svnthesis, unification, original minds. You can't sub 
stitute for this by massive machines or by drawing those wonderful dia 
grams, big circles which vou divide up into a whole lot of things and you 
have fifteen per cent here and eigliteen per cent there. These are again 
pseudo-science. Thinking is not necessarily the enemy of entertainment 
I hope to see the realization grow that thinking can be a very satisfying 
form of at least relaxation. Then I'd like to see a little bit more on the 
humanitarian aspects of science, instead of programs that start off with 
launching from Cape Canaveral or something orbiting or the Russian 
challenge, which seem to dominate the picture right now. The whole story 
of scientific thought and development, it seems to me, is almost the stor) 
of human thought. It’s a vital part of the heritage of human beings and 
of civilization. I'd like to see the relationship clearly examined between 
natural philosophy and philosophy and hence living itself. I'd perhaps like 
also something done on the lives of the scientists themselves. Scientists are 
themselves human beings and science, the whole development of rational 
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thinking, is part of the scientific tradition and heritage. I hope before long 
to have a chance to put over on the radio a series of talks on three men 
that I think were the most fascinating men of the last century, Michael 
Faraday, James Clark Maxwell and Lord Kelvin. I personally believe that 
a man like Sir Isaac Newton had a greater influence on human thought 
and development than most Kings and Queens and great generals. 

Then there’s the scientific climate. I do find it fascinating that a little 
country like the Netherlands, with about eleven million population, has 
produced eleven Nobel prize winners and countless absolutely first-class 
scientists. I think we must ask ourselves sometimes why we aren't pro 
ducing them here. Because we are not. There have been more funda 
mental discoveries made in science in Cambridge, England, than there 
have been in the whole of the United States. These are questions that | 
think might well be explored again on the mass media. I'd like to see thes 
problems of so-called moral aspects of discovery discussed . . . without 
being too rehearsed if possible. Why can’t we have really unrehearsed dis- 


cussions sometimes between real scientists? As far as I can see, sports 


i 
commentators are regarded as being sufficiently trustworthy that they can 
be brought on after the fight on Friday evenings or whenever it is. One 
gathers thev are not rehearsed ! 

\ word more about the moral aspects of discovery, the business of 
the scientists landing us in all this mess. It’s so convenient to be able to 
say that the scientists have given us the hydrogen bomb; but of course 
it's man presumably who gave us the wheel. Well, the problem is there 
at any rate, who is going to take the responsibility and I would like to see 
that explored. 

Then there is my last point; the meaning of objectivity in science, the 
really fruitful use of argument and discussion. I find so often that people 
say “Well, there’s no use discussing it, you never get anywhere, do you? 
All I can say is that it’s just not true of scientific argument. You do get 
somewhere, if it’s carried out properly. Perhaps this could be illustrated 
with the use of such absolutely classic discussions among scientists; for 
example the discussion between Niels Bohr, Max Born, and Einstein on 
whether the fundamental laws of science do impinge on the notions of 
causality or whether the so-called Heisenberg uncertainty principle has 
really got any relationship to problems of free will. One thing was cer- 
tainly borne home to me very strongly, in reading and hearing about these 
discussions, was the humanity of all these men in the really true sense of 
the word. All three of these very great men, I would say, loved one an 
other in a very sincere and human way; and vet they never hesitated to 
criticize one another's thought and in turn that criticism was entirely im- 
personal. Nobody had any hard feelings about it afterwards. 
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In closing, perhaps I might emphasize that above all science involves 
natural curiosity and a sense of wonder and in some ways I think it might 
be well if we could get more of this as an antidote for what ails us today. 
Natural science to me never loses any of its excitement; not the stuff I am 
doing myself, that’s often terribly dull, but the whole story remains just 
as exciting from the days of Galileo as it does today. Unfortunately, curi- 
osity — and it keeps recurring in cycles — is not very popular today. I was 
really quite surprised to read the quotation in the newspaper recenth\ 
which read ‘Everybody starts off in life being curious and it takes years 
of hard work and discipline to overcome the tendency.’ The scientist, on 
the contrar believes in ‘The natural instinct of curiosity that leads the 
cientist to observe and to observe carefully, the technical ability to ex- 
tract and manipulate these observations and the scepticism that insists on 
valid proofs.’ These are some of the ideas of Robert Oppenheimer, Director 
of the Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton, whose essavs dealing 
with the meaning of science today are some of the most humane and pene 


trating studies I have read on the subject 


Dr Macdonald is on the staff of the Division of Pure Physics, National 
Research Council, Ottawa, Ontario. His talk was given to the CAA 
National Conference in Winnipeg, May 21, 1958. 
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WHAT'S 
A GOOD 
STORY ? 


H. C. Campbell 


In the plane that took off from Edmonton, Will Grant turned to his copy 
of The Sacrifice by Adele Wiseman and decided he would probably have 
enough time to finish the book before arriving in Ottawa late that 
evening. He had heard it praised as a novel that brought out in remark- 
able fashion the problems of a Jewish refugee family in one Canadian 
city. He was on his way to the Canadian Recreation Association’s annual 
meeting. Will reflected that he was glad he had brought a book along 
One other time, when he had taken the cnr, he found in the parlow 
car a collection of books for the passengers. He had been making his way 
aloft to the dome and cursing his lack of something to read. From the 
porter he got The Cashier by Gabrielle Roy, and had enjoved the con 
trast in the story between the harshness of the inhabitants of anothe 
city which he recognized, and the sensitive feelings of Alexande: 
Chenevert. 

Since he had started to work in the West, afte: leaving college, he 
had never been able to do the same reading as he had done during his 
earlier years. Then he had read quite a few novels and found them as 
helpful as the classroom texts he had been studying. He was glad he had 
run across Morley Callaghan’s The Loved and the Lost, although it 
struck him as an uneven story. He remembered its descriptions very 
well, which were in marked contrast to a textbook describing a situation 
similar to that which Callaghan had portrayed. The text book had read 


this way : ‘It is not difficult to characterize imprecisely the major aspects 


of the problem of interest conflict. An individual is in a situation from 
which one of several possible outcomes will result and with respect to 
which he has certain personal preferences. However, though he may) 
have some control over the variables which determine the outcome, he 
does not have full control. Sometimes this is in the hands of several 
individuals who, like him, have preferences among the possible out 
comes, but who in general do not agree in their preferences. In other 
cases, chance events (which are sometimes known in law as “acts ol 
God”) as well as other individuals, (who may or may not be affected by 
the outcome of the situation) may influence the final outcome.’ Well, 
perhaps that was a good sociological description, but it left something 
to the imagination. He was beginning to realize the complex relation 
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between the case history and its storv form in the novel. He felt he 


should know more about novels on todav’s questions. 


He was too young to have been able to grasp the horrors of the last 
war from a perusal of the headlines in the local papers, or even by 
hearing tales of some of his school chums’ elder brothers. He had been 
caught up in the tale of Ra F adventures by Charles Morgan's The River 
Line just after leaving high school. The terrible impact of John Hersey's 
The Wall with its description of the extermination of the Warsaw ghetto 
had been an unforgettable experience. More recently The Breaking Point, 
by Jacob Presser, had given him an insight into the tragic form and 
substance of the concentration camps of Europe which the captions in 


Life had not even suggested 


WHAT DOES THE NOVEL ADDP 

We might leave Will Grant to go on with his reading, for many such 
examples from novels written in the present dav can be added to the 
list of those from other vears which make vivid the bare bones of a 
sociological case history. We are often prone to neglect the insight of 
the novelist when we list our ‘resources’ for the study of a community 
or the planning of an adult education program. But a novelist’ can 
generally be found who at some time or place, in one language ot 
another, has caught the problems of the community around him and 
made that community and those problems more vivid and understandable. 

There is no doubt that the novel runs the gamut of human experience 
and covers the several ages of man. Childhood, adolescence, maturity, 
and old age, all find their replicas there. The haunting stories of A. FE. 
Barker's The Innocents have moved many readers to a more sensitive 
understanding of the mind of a child. Many who have to work with 
problems of young people recall with gratitude the agonizing growing 
pains of adolescence recorded in | M Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye, as 
well as in Booth Tarkington’s Alice Adams. 

Adult education workers are learning more and more from studies 
of clinical geriatrics, and realize that a great many of the older people 
whom they meet have to face the facts of waning physical and mental 
strength, narrowing social contacts and inevitable dependence both 
financially and emotionally on the lives of others. Balzac has understood 
and described this in Pére Goriot and Josephine Lawrence put the 
problem of twentieth century generation in Years Are So Long. 

This unceasing need to know more of the events around us is 
probably the reason why writers today give their readers more and mor« 
novels that probe into people and the lives they live. It is probably true 
as Goldsmith said, that ‘as writers become more numerous, it is natural 
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Exterior of Saskatchewan House, Regina, now a centre for continuing education under 
the Adult Education Division of the provincial Department of Education. 
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Main lobby of Saskatchewan House, where night classes for the city of Regina are 
now in progress 
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Books open new worlds for Ann Morgan of Toronto. 
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for readers to become more indolent’. His words have an even greatei 


application lav for, to the natural indolence of readers, we must add 


the Vel wid range ol novels pouring from todav’s presses. \ readei 

sclect according to his own taste from his chance acquaintance 
with the books which are important for his own enjoyment and mental 
ar velo; met or trom reports on books read or discussed by others 
A comment was made recently to a librarian by a Toronto lawver, a 
man between thirty-five and fortv, who had served six vears in the wa 
This man contended that he reads mostly fiction, since from a strong 
outspoken novel he learns more of the Wwends and feelings of the times 
than from non-fiction books, but his wife reads non-fiction, rather than 
struggle through the problems of the modern novel and the complex 


ituations which it pres nts 


\ MIRROR FOR THI AGES 
Over the vears we have inherited a vast fund of characterizations from 
the novel which have become norms of behaviour. The ‘“Micawbers’ o! 
1958 buy on the instalment plan and look not to the future. Thackeray's 
secky Sharpe becomes in the mid-twentieth century any sharp-witted 
female out to trap an affluent mate in the jungle of « mtemporary society. 
Blue-jeaned voung bovs hugging imaginary guitars are still Tom Sawvers 
md tongue-tied adolescents are still related to Tarkington’s Seventeen 
The good novel does, and always will, present a full-length portrait o} 
t human being or of human experience, with not just the significant 
facts of a particular problem, but a creative imagining of the realities of 
lite 

One does not have to go far into the novels of the post-war vears 
before one quickly comes up against the ‘angry voung men’ of Britain and 


2 


America. John Braine’s Room at the Top tells of a hero who is ‘on the 


make’ financially, but he is also searching for an identity. Kingsley Amis 


lescribed with precision a young man who left school 


in Lucky Jim has « 
mad started off his career reflecting that ‘he knew absolutely nothing 
whatsoever about other people and their lives.’ 

rhe protest rises in the mid-fifties from the ‘haves’ as well as the 
have nots. The bewildered, restless but affluent North American citizen 
caught in the economic rat-race of his time searches for a meaning and 
purpose to his life. Sloan Wilson’s The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit is 
an example of this school ; while hard on its heels comes the jazzed-up 
stream of consciousness of J]. Kerouac’s ‘beat’ generation wandering 
On the Road. 

Many will not agree with ]. Isaacs who, in his assessment of twen 
tieth century literature, savs that the novel has finally become the domi 
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nant form of literature. The novel is where the serious writer and the 
serious reader meet to talk over their problems. Many people dislike 
‘these modern novels’ but if they are an honest portrayal of modern life, 
then what they may really dislike is the society that produces the Lucky 
Jims, the Holden Caulfields or the Joades. 

The adult educator through his contact with adults is probably in 


i better position to pay more heed to the studies of characterization of 
the novel writer than many educators who deal for a large part of their 
working day with children and young people. This, then, presents a 
further challenge to the adult educator, so that he may cultivate rather 
than neglect the reading of novels for pleasure, for from this pleasure 
comes fresh fuel for the imagination and iasight, which is the unique 


and satisfving contribution which the well-written novel can make. 


Mr H.C. Campbell is chief librarian, Toronto Public Libraries, and was 
for four years librarian and later film producer at the National Film Board, 
Ottawa. He received an M.A. in adult education in 1949 from Columbia 
University and until 1956 was in charge of the UNESCO Clearing 
House for Libraries in Paris 

The Toronto Public Libraries publish annually °150 books of the last 
3 years and have just brought out “75 of the outstanding Canadian 
books since 1950. Both these booklists are available on request. 


OBSCENITY 

The Canadian Library Association — Association Canadienne des Bibli- 
othéques, meeting in general session in the City of Quebec in June 1958 
passed the following resolution: 

Whereas, certain groups of Canadian citizens have requested the Minister 
of Justice to include a definition of obscenity in the Criminal Code in an 
ittempt to obtain stricter control of objectionable literature; 

And whereas, Canadian librarians are seriously concerned with the ad- 
vancement of intellectual freedom, including the freedom of inquiry, and 
with ensuring the availabilitv to libraries of recorded materials, including 
books, periodicals, newspapers and films; 

\nd whereas, in the considered opinion of this Association, the best means 
of combatting objectionable literature is to provide all children, young 
people and adults in Canada with adequate public library resources; 
Therefore be it resolved that the Canadian Library Association — Associa- 
tion Canadienne des Bibliotheques would deplore the inclusion in the 
Criminal Code of such a definition of obscenity, as might tend to limit 
freedom of inquiry, or to restrict the availability of anv pertinent library 
materials 
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‘OLD’ HEADS 
AND ‘YOUNG’ 
SHOULDERS 


Helen P. B. Smith 


‘I am almost inclined to set it up as a canon 

that a children’s story which is enjoyed only by 

children is a bad children’s story .. . C. S. Lewis 
It seems that never before have children had so many books written for 
them on every conceivable subject; the haleyon days envisioned by educa 
tionalists and librarians of the past century seem to be upon us. Now this 
in be an excellent thing, and in certain fields (the sciences, history, oe 
ography, hobbies) a real need is filled. But when many of the story book 
are examined carefully and critically, they are found woefully lacking in 
plot, in characterization, in distinguished literary style, in the ability to 
impart a glimpse of ‘bright fields beyond the swelling flood,’ —in short 
in all the things which we adults expect from ‘a good book.’ It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that in the realm of imaginative literature, a 
children’s book’ is — or should be — an intrinsic part of the whole world 
if books, deserving our critical attention and study with the same care as 
ts adult counterpart. Glance at any list of Ten Books for a Desert Island 

Hundred Best Books in Enelish, and vou will find that the lasting 
tories of our English literature are a happy mixture of ‘adult’ and ‘chil 
dren's’ books. 

Since there are now so many story books, old and new, available to 
children, we can distinguish between the good and the mediocre and in 
dicate clearly the elements which make the reading of certain books 
lasting pleasure. While a large number of distinguished writers have mad: 
children’s books their special forte — Mrs Ewing and E. Nesbit in earlier 
days; Eleanor Farjeon, P. L. Travers, William Mayne in our own day (to 
name only a few,) many contemporary authors, well-known in the field 
of adult literature — poetry, fiction, essays — have also written for children 
And in almost every case they have incorporated their own high stan 
dards, their distinctive turn of mind and phrase, into their stories. Why 
cast the stories in the particular form called a ‘children’s book?’ Prob- 
ably many of them do so because they find, with C. S. Lewis, that the 
form of the children’s story is the only possible me een for their par- 
ticular need. And ‘where the children’s story is simply the right form for 
what the author has to say, then of course readers who want to heai 
that will read the storv, or re-read it, at anv age. 
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GROWN-UP WISDOM IN CHILDREN’S WORDS 

Lewis himself has delighted the children, for the past few years with 
his chronicles of Narnia, seven rare and vibrant stories in which his dee p 
knowledge of Celtic, Greek and Norse mythology is delicately integrated 
and transformed ; in which his own Christian belief is the centre and 
soul of the plot, the characters and the symbols used. In his ‘new-created 
world’ he is not afraid to present orthodox theology (albeit in story form 

to children; all the essentials of Christianity are here, with a deep 
awareness, iov, of the aspects of human life— grave and gay — with 
which human beings of any age are acquainted. The stories are, of neces- 
sity, drawn to scale on their own canvas, and vet that canvas is ever 
capable of expansion: the design takes on new form and colour with each 
re-reading. 

Indeed, there are very few ‘limiting factors’ here. Other names conx 
to mind: Eric Linklater, who has mingled nonsense and poetry, wisdom 
and laughter, in The wind on the moon; Walter de la Mare, who ‘took 
a book of poems to his children at bedtime as naturally as other parents 
would take a drink of water, and whose delicate moon-magic of phrase 
and idea is woven into all his books, prose or poetry, whether for child 
or adult; Beverley Nichols, chronicler of country davs and ways as well 
as the author of sophisticated novels, whose trilogy The tree that sat 
down, The stream that stood still and The mountain of magic, have a 
high imaginative quality with virtue for us all; John Masefield, Britain’s 
Poet Laureate, who has re-dedicated his distinctive poetic vision to 
the children in The midnight folk and The box of delights; Hilda Lewis 
lecturer at the University of Nottingham, whose wide historical knowledge 
and perception found fruit in The ship that flew, the tale of a journe) 
back into the past which unites four modern English children, Odin and 
other gods of Norse mythology and even the civilizations of ancient Egypt 
and mediaeval Britain! In this context, it is worth remembering that 
E. Nesbit dedicated The story of the amulet — written of a similar for 
tuitous journey —to Dr Wallis Budge, Keeper of Egyptian antiquities in 
the British Museum and noted translator of The book of the dead. Fo 
if the scholar is ‘like the Angel of the Resurrection, gathering from the 
four corners of the earth what else were dead men’s bones and infusing 
them with life and light,’ so the writers for children, in their allocated 
sphere, have a similar high calling and jovful task. So W. W. Tarn 
civil servant and historical scholar of mark, enshrined his knowledge ot 
antiquity and the wisdom gleaned from a long life in the lovely fairy 
tale of Skye, The treasure of the Isle of Mist; so Rudyard Kipling 
quickened all England’s past into immortal life in Puck of Pook’s Hill 
and Rewards and Fairies 
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4 child reads Dickens and Dumas, Gulliver's Travels, Robinson 
Crusoe, and the Waverley Novels with enjoyment and delight, primarily 
because the authors knew the secret (a difficult one) of telling a story. 
As he grows older, it is to be hoped he will return to them with the 
ripened experience to re-read, measure and understand them. Conversely, 
the same is true of the children’s books we have just discussed. They 
may be read with pleasure by all of us at the various stages of our 
pilgrimage. (How often have vou returned to The wind in the willows, 
Rewards and fairies, ‘Alice’? And each time did you not come away 
delighted and renewed?) For ‘the only books we grow out of are the 
ones it would have been better for us not to have read at all.’ If the 
root of the matter is in the stories, growth and experience will onl 
intensify the fun and the sorrow, ‘the laughter at the heart of things 
The difference is always one of degree, never of kind. 

Professor |. R. R. Tolkien has admirably illustrated this difference in 
his children’s story, The hobbit, and his trilogy arising out of The hobbit, 
‘The Lord of the Rings. As he savs himself, ‘since mv children and others 
of their age, who first heard of the finding of the Ring, have grown older 
with the years, this book speaks more plainlv of those darker things which 
lurked only on the borders of the earlier tale, but which have troubled 
Middle-earth in all its history.’ Speaks more plainly. This is not to say 
that terror and pity; that justice and mercy are not fit subjects for 
children (there are none fitter) but rather that they must take their 
proper place within the form appointed them. The hobbit is the best 
introduction to Beowulf and to the sagas of the North that I know; 
it is also the forerunner of Tolkien’s trilogy which has been called ‘the 
greatest epic-romance since The Faerie Queen. Yet it is not a question 
of one book or the other, but one and the other; ‘not to lose innocence 


and joy, but to proceed on the appointed journe’ 


CHILDREN’S MINDS NEED TO STRETCH! 

Now there is always a danger, in any field of literature, of pseudo 
sophistication, particularly pernicious in the case of talented writers who 
are ostensibly producing a book for children and in reality writing to 
amuse their elders. Tolkien finds this quality in Andrew Lang's Chronicles 
of Pantouflia (and no man was a better friend of children than Andrew 
Lang); I find it apparent in E. B. White's first book for children, Stuart 
Little, and in certain of James Thurber’s fairv tales. White’s second 
children’s story Charlotte’s web, has a ring of unmistakable sincerity with 
no suggestion of any covert humour; Professor Tolkien’s Farmer Giles 
of Ham is a bit of academic gaiety to be enjoyed on any level. We must 
guard against falseness of tone; as Matthew Arnold found ‘touchstones’ 
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for poetry, so we may find them for children’s books in the roster we 
have called here. 

The great writers for children of the last century — Edward Lear, 
Lewis Carroll, Charles Kingsley, George MacDonald — were not afraid 
of giving children the gift of thoughtful laughter, of stretching their 
imagination, of touching their spirits. Nonsense is sense turned upside 
down ? Certainly! It can even lead back to sense. Elizabeth Sewell’s 
The field of nonsense is a delightfully stimulating (and difficult) dis 
cussion of the contributions of Lear and Carroll to philosophic thought; 
Frederick Boas considers Lear one of the best (and least recognized) 
of the Romantic poets. Let us hope that happy voung wanderers in the 
Looking Glass world and in Lear’s Never Land may inherit the more 
serious expositions of the world of Nonsense — but let us not allow them 
to miss that first early meeting when the book alone is the thing 

In writing of George MacDonald's art, Chesterton speaks of the 
unforgettable impression which the subterreanean tunnels of the goblins, 
undermining the strength of the King’s castle on the hill,* made on him 
vet beyond these primary symbols of evil and of good he recognizes 
another, imperishable, symbol; the lighted tower of the great-great 
grandmother, a light not alwavs visible, but never extinguished. All three 
symbols are given concrete form in the story; their deepest meaning is 
universal. We are very close to the oldest of all images here, which 
certainly calls a deepened response from us all as we grow older (though 
with Chesterton, we must never forget our beginnings.) The great writers 
for children in our century, faced with a world more imminently fearful 
than the nineteenth century knew, use nonetheless the same ancient and 
powerful images, each in his own distinctive fashion. At times the pre 
dominant impression left is one of sunlight on green lawns, of cool water 
of merriment after high adventure; this is the world of Nichols, of 
Linklater, of Tarn. Sometimes, again, the darkest of all shadows leads 
to the deepest of all joy. ‘Death is the theme which most inspired George 
MacDonald;’ the same could be said of C. S. Lewis. ‘In every wood, in 
every spring, There is a different green... (and a little child shall lead 


them.) For the old verities have not changed: they cannot change 


> The princes and the goblin. 


\irs Smith is a staff member of the Boys and Girls House, Toronto Public 
Libraries. 
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BIG BOOM 
IN 
GOOD BOOKS 


C. Lester Walke: 


When a new show, ‘Sunrise Semester’, went on New York’s wcsBs._ last 
fall nobody expected much of it — least of all that it would turn out to 
he one of the most spontaneous smash-hits in tv_ history. The telecast 
was merely part of a course in literature offered by New York University 
five lectures a week for sixteen weeks) by Dr Floyd Zulli, Jr., on 
Modern Fiction from Stendhal to Hemingway’. Dr Zulli was unknown and 
the hour of the telecast was a horror — 6:30 a.m. 

Dr Zulli lectured the first week on Stendhal’s “The Red and the 
Black’. By the following Monday, not a copy of the novel could be bought 
in any bookshop in New York City. The 6:30 tv viewers had cleaned 
them out. The novel’s publishers, Penguin Books, Inc. and Random 
House, reported their stocks of the book all gone. “We sold more in a 
week,’ said Random House, ‘than we had sold in a year.’ 

Next day, bookstores all over New York were invaded by people 
wanting to buy other books which, it had been announced, would be in 
the lecture series — books by Balzac, Thackeray, Melville, Dostoevsky, 
Proust, Gide, and others. One store manager said, “We never had more 
customers in, nor so many kinds. The whole end of the store was a mob. 
We sold out a thousand copies of the second book in the series, Balzac’s 
‘Pére Goriot’, in no time. ‘People who had no idea of taking the course 
bought the books just the same. A policeman rushed in, ordered the whole 
set of sixteen covered by the course, and rushed out, explaining, “Got to 
get back on the beat’. One woman, mink coated and with a liveried 
chauffeur to carry the books, bought Hemingway, Zola, Hardy, Mann, 
Melville, and Dickens. ‘I've watched so much tv!’ she said. “This gives 
me a chance to do some reading.’ A young mother confided, “With the 
lecture and the book I can now combine Pablum with Proust.’ 

Dr Zulli and New York University, meanwhile, struggled with mail. 
One of the prime movers in originating the project, cBs’s general man- 
ager of Tv, Samuel Diggs, who had helped launch the show with the 
university's director of radio and TV, Warren Kraetzer, had expected 
perhaps 200 new students. But almost 1,000 letters per week poured in 
from people who inquired, ‘How can I take the course?’ or who praised 
the program and asked, ‘Please tell me where I can buy the books.’ After 
a rating survey had shown that the program had about 150,000 viewers, 
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the university decided to continue with a follow-up semester when the 
first one ended. It was Diggs who particularly enjoyed this success because 
it was his imagination and executive daring that had made it possible for 
the show to go on the air. He had had to make the decision to make 
cBS’s costly facilities available at an unheard-of hour in the morning for 
an academic venture which some of his realistic colleagues had viewed 
with the greatest skepticism. Their original skepticism was matched onl 
by their subsequent astonishment. 

How could such an academic and bookish program score such 
popular success? The answer lies in the fact that a veritable book-reading 
revolution is now going on in America. Classics traditionally deemed too 
‘highbrow’ for the general run of citizens are now selling in numbers that 
astound even the most optimistic book publishers. 

For instance, a dozen years ago any publisher who thought he could 
sell 10,000 copies ae? Homer’s ‘Iliad’ to Americans would have been to a 
psychiatrist. But this year one rie firm announced its 500,000th 
sale of the ‘Iliad’ — and its 800,000th sale of the ‘Odvssev’. ‘Pride and 
Prejudice’, by Jane Austen, has been bought in the past few vears by more 
than 750,000 Americans. “Wuthering Heights’, the hundred-vear-old Vic 
torian novel by Emily Bronte, recently passed its one millionth sale. 

Non-fiction books by the great scholars, historians, and philosophers 
are getting the same sort of play. “The Great Dialogues of Plato’, Alfred 
North Whitehead’s ‘Adventures of Ideas’, Arnold Toyvnbee’s ‘Greek His 
torical Thought’ — all formerly considered too intellectual for mass po 
pularity have long since reached six-figure sales. 

‘Today even a Medieval-Renaissance classic like Dante’s “Inferno”, 
one publisher told me recently, ‘numbers its readers by the hundreds ot 
thousands. Our edition alone has sold over a quarter of a million. And 


from impatie nt readers constantly come letters: “Please hurry your trans 


lation of “The Divine Comedy’s” other two parts, “The Purgatorio” and 
“The Paradiso”.’ 
The amazing thing about this reading revolution, publishers say, is 


that the readers in great part are people who are discovering for the first 
time the leisure-time enjoyment of good reading. A man in North Dakota 
wrote a publisher: ‘Just read the “Odyssey”. Boy, that Homer sure can 
write! Have you more by him ?’ 

At San Francisco's Treasure Island Navy PX, a young gob was scout 
ing the book rack one day for a who-dun-it. The particular title he wanted 
was out of stock, so on sheer speculation the sailor walked out with 
Stephen Crane’s Civil War story, “The Red Badge of Courage’ 
back in a weck. ‘I want more Crane, he announced 


tops. 


He was 


‘For suspense, he’s 
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Tales of this change in our reading habits come up out of the Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky hills. ‘On my route, which is one where the count, 
bookmobile supplies the only books some of the mountain folk ever see.’ 
says one bookmobile operator, ‘the requests more and more frequently to- 
day are for titles like Willa Cather’s “O Pioneers,” Dicken’s “Pickwick 
Papers,” Stevenson’s “The Black Arrow,” James Stephens’s “The Crock 
of Gold”.’ Says another bookmobile librarian: “We had a book torn apart 
recently — by two girls squabbling over who should have it first. It was 
Sigrid Undset’s “The Bridal Wreath”.’ 

Part of the interest in good reading has been stimulated by an un- 
expected source: the movies. Whenever a classic such as ‘Moby Dick’ o1 
‘Gone With the Wind’ is shown on the screen the effect is felt in the 
bookstores. When the film version of “War and Peace was released a 

ear and a half ago, the Tolstoy novel became, overnight, the fastest 
selling book in America. The film of Charlotte Bronte’s ‘Jane Evre’ forced 
three different book publishers to bring out new editions 

jut what really triggered the good reading explosion was the ap 
pearance of paper-covered books. Last year American book publishers pu 
out 4,500 titles in ‘paperbacks.’ More than 300 million copies were sold 
millions of which fell into the ‘good reading’ category. In Europe paper 
back books have been common and successful for decades. American 
publishers, however, thought that good, low-priced paper-covered books 
wouldn't sell here. Then in 1939 one publisher thought differently. Robert 
F. de Graff started Pocket Books Inc., launching ten twenty-five-cent 
titles. Other book publishers prophesied early failure. But Pocket Books 
made a great discovery: good literature in paperback form would sell 
to the ‘masses’ in America. Among its first titles were “The Way of All 
Flesh,’ “Wuthering Heights, “The Good Earth,’ ‘The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, and ‘Four Great Tragedies of Shakespeare’. This last was the big 
surprise, for it was to sell on and on, eventually topping 2 million copies 

By 1949 Pocket Books was selling nearly 50 million books a year, and 
competition such as Avon Books, Penguin Books, Bantam Books, and the 
New American Library of World Literature had entered the arena. 
Recently these publishers have had another surprise. In the paperbacks 
the kids go overboard for ‘good reading’ titles. ‘Don't ask me why,’ an 
Alabama librarian wrote one publisher, ‘but boys and girls who won't 
touch De Kruif's “Microbe Hunters” or Rachel Carson's “The Sea Around 
Us” in hard covers will eat them up if they can stick them in their back 
jeans pocket.’ 

Hard cover publishers have gotten on the bandwagon. Firms like 
Doubleday, Viking. Harpers, Rinehart, Scribners soon began putting out 
their own soft cover quality titles. But with a difference. Often their 
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books have stiffer paper covers and are higher priced — ninety-five cents 
to $1.45. But even at those prices, many people will buy them. An example 
is “The Lonely Crowd’, a sociologic: M study by a University of Chicago 
professor of how Americans today have had to compromise their indi- 
viduality. The sale of this ninety -five-cent paperback is now over 230,000. 

The demand for good books led Brentano’s in New York to turn over 
a whole downstairs floor to paper books almost entirely ‘highbrow’ in 
nature. ‘Since the paperbacks started putting out literature,’ a Brentano's 
executive told me, ‘our paperback sales have increased tenfold. People 
used to buy good books one at a time. Now for $10 they walk out with 
an armful.’ 

While the low cost of the paperbacks (usually twenty-five or thirty- 
five cents) has been a major factor in their enormous sales, equally im- 
portant has been their availability. They are sold not only in bookstores, 
of which there are only 1,500 in the whole country, but in drugstores, 
cigar stores, railway terminals, and even superm: urkets. All in all, there 
are more than 100,000 outlets. 

A man who was shingling a camp near mine in Maine last spring 
read Joseph Conrad’s ‘Lord Jim’ over his sandwich at lunchtime. ‘Read 
much Conrad?’ I asked. He said he hadn't until recently. There was no 
library near, and books like that had cost too much. ‘But now, he said, 
‘I can get these good thirty-five-centers at Schoville’s anytime.’ (Schoville’s 
is the general store in a town of perhaps 400.) 

Mark Twain’s witticism — that a classic is a book everyone wants to 
have read but nobody wants to read — doesn’t hold true any more. The 
classics are being read by the millions. As Lyman Bryson, former Colum- 
bia Teachers College professor, said recently: “Most people will respond 
to better things than they are used to if given a chance.’ 


This article is reprinted from ‘The Saturday Review’, February 8, 1958, 
pp. 16, 38. It appeared, in condensed form in ‘The Reader's Digest’, 
March 1958. Food for Thought is indebted to these two magazines for the 
privilege of reprinting this article, which confirms the Riesman thesis that 
education does not always occur where and when educators expect it! 














FILM 





TWO LEGS GOOD — FOUR LEGS BETTER 

Shakespeare has become securely rooted at Stratford, and the theatre and 
its accomplishments stand as a monument to the vision and planning with 
which it was conceived and carried out. Now Stratford itself is well on 
the way to becoming a festival—a place where people may go to spend 
a few days or a week and to find a wide variety of first-class entertainment 
and other activities. Closely associated with the theatre, for instance, is 
the exhibition, with an interesting collection of books, including Shakes- 
peariana, art, pottery, costumes, and this year, an exhibition of film stills 
and equipment from the archives of the George Eastman House. There is 
Marcel Marceau, the Little Carib Dancers, and the Jazz Festizal. And 
gradually struggling to the light for recognition and its own place in the 
sun is the Film Festival—a Festival which has its own unique position 
within this larger order. For can it not offer a rich and varied menu of its 
own, bringing its own caviar and champagne, not to mention some very 
interesting rice from the East? And what medium can so easily and so 
relatively inexpensively bring the world to Stratford? A film can have a 
very real place in any festival or program which looks beyond its own 
borders. 


FILMS ARE ART 
This year the Film Festival showed many signs of raising its head and 
taking a good look round. Unfortunately it seems to have been considered 
somewhat the problem child, rather than recognized as the neglected 
child who was not even provided with its own layette. When the first- 
born in a family overshadows the younger members, this produces frus- 
trations. The same seems to be true of festivals. The Film Festival, for in- 
stance, has had no permanent home, but has been boarded out. It lacked 
its own exclusive staff and press agent. It lacked even its own budget. It 
lacked co-ordination and the time to attend to the inevitable details that 
arise. It lacked standing to enable the adequate selection of films, for such 
films as Carve Her Name With Pride, Intent to Kill and Kings Go Forth 
were not generally considered worthy festival fare. And it lacked adequate 
16mm projection. 

There has been talk that the Film Festival may not be included next 
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year; it is to be hoped that the artistic director, Michael Langham, is 
right when he says, “Nonsense, it is only beginning’. 

Having pointed up the weaknesses, let us turn to its strength and 
the positive good which has been achieved. The value and place of the 
Film Festival is something which should be accepted without question, 
and anyone with a genuine interest in the cinema should be grateful to 
the Festival authorities in providing the occasion for these films to be 
seen in Canada, and to have them drawn to public attention. Films like 
Pather Panchalli, Harp of Burma, Sweden’s The Seventh Seal, the un- 
dubbed versions of Nights of Cabiria and Porte des Lilas, and such rare 
films as Another Sky were worth anyone’s dollar. Others may not perhaps 
have had such standing, but where else would one have the opportunity 
of seeing such offbeat and interesting films as the excellent anthropologi- 
cal work The Hunters, and Ceylon’s first feature Rekava? 


WHAT OF THE FUTUREP 

There has been talk of not showing films in 16mm in the future. It is to 
be hoped that Stratford would not allow what can only be regarded as a 
kitchen detail to stand in the way of an adequate presentation of a poten- 
tially most important and most interesting artistic field. It is often only in 
this gauge that the real enthusiast and experimenter can afford to work — 
the acorn from which great oaks can grow. 

Perhaps the healthiest sign for the future was the self-criticism by 
the Festival authorities themselves, and a willingness to experiment and 
explore new avenues. Complacency does not lead to creativity. 

The first innovation turned in the direction of film history, with the 
inclusion of two retrospective programs. On these the Festival authorities 
asked the co-operation of the Canadian Federation of Film Societies. As 
most prints suitable for showing could only be obtained from sources like 
the Museum of Modern Art which cannot allow an admission to be charg- 
ed, two morning programs were arranged. The first was devoted to the 
silent cinema — When The Movies Were Young, and the second — When 
The Talkies Were Young. When The Movies Were Young was composed 
of Early Newsfilms, Serial Cavalcade, The Adventurer, and Buster Keaton 
in The General. The musical accompaniment was provided by Mrs Ruby 
Ramsaye Rouse, and some contemporary film slides loaned by Mr Hye 
Bossin of the Canadian Film Weekly, which contributed ‘atmosphe re.’ 
Had more time been available, more touches of this kind could have been 
added. 

The second program was composed of Le Cinema Parlant En 1900, 
Robert Benchley’s Sex Life Of The Polyp, Pacific 231 and the brilliant 
anti-war film All Quiet On The Western Front. The programs were in- 
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troduced by Mr Gerald Pratley and Dr Roby Kidd. Both programs were 
very well received and attracted favourable comment both from the press 
and the audience. 

The Federation also compiled the program notes, copies of which 
have been distributed to Film Societies. It was unfortunate that expense 
made it necessary for these to be cut to two pages per program, thereby 
slightly reducing their value; but they provided good background ma- 
terial on films about which little is generally known. Some discussion was 
held as to the best way of preparing and distributing these notes, and 
had time permitted, it may have been possible to have printed them in 
in illustrated souvenir booklet, instead of handing them out at the door 
at each program. Had this been possible, it might have stimulated a wider 
interest, and have provided a valuable and permanent record. It is to be 
hoped that this proposal will be given serious consideration in the future. 

Forums were also introduced for the first time. Naturally many 
speakers were approached, and the Festival was fortunate in obtaining 
participants of the calibre of Leyland Hayward, Arthur Mayer, Arthur 
Knight, George Stoney, Ralph Foster, Clyde Gilmour and Ross Maclean. 
It was unfortunate that these forums were not held in surroundings, and 
at an hour more conductive to informality; for the theatre, particularly 
after the screening of an absorbing film like Harp of Burma, certainly 
did not provide this. The time allotted was an hour, and the panel in that 
time covered almost all aspects of the subject they were discussing, with- 
out leaving either much time or spirit for questions and participation by 
the audience. 

While the Festival was in progress, it was announced that the Strat- 
ford Film Critics Awards would be made on the last evening. These were 
to go to the best film, and the best actor and actress. Pather Panchali was 
chosen as the best film, Nikolai Cherkassev for his performance in Don 
Quixote as the best actor, and Guillietta Masina in Nights of Cabiria 
as the best actress. Victoria Grayson was given a special award for her 
sensitive performance in Another Sky. Such awards add standing and 
interest to the festival, but may it not have been wiser to have emulated 
Edinburgh, which does not expect films of such varied origin and scope 
to more or less ‘run a race’, but presents ‘Awards of Merits’? 

It has been said that the Film Festival suffered at the hands of the 
critics. This article is certainly not uncritical. But few of these faults are 
of a sort which cannot fairly easily be corrected, which were not obvious, 
or were not voiced. A more insidious fault would be complacency. And 
the tremendous efforts which were made by the Director, Mr Louis Ap- 
plebaum, and Mr John Hayes, together with the projectionists and other 
theatre staff to make the festival a success, are to be warmly praised. 
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Working against tremendous odds, which included rushing films in taxis 
from Malton airport, they succeeded in presenting a fine collection of the 
best and most interesting productions from the world’s cinema. 

The Film Festival shows all the signs of becoming a solid and healthy 
‘leg’ at Stratford 


BEATRICE TRAINOR 


Miss Trainor, a librarian with Imperial Oil Limited Head Office in To- 
ronto, has had long experience with films, professionally in England and 
in local and national film societies of Canada 


rHE SCEPTRE AND THE MACE 16mm & 35 mm. Colour 
or Black and White. Running Time: 30 minutes. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada, 1957. 


‘This film places the opening of Canada’s twenty-third Parliament by 
Queen Elizabeth II in historical perspective, presenting it not only as an 
illustrious occasion but as a link with centuries of constitutional develop- 
ment. We see Elizabeth II in all her regal splendour performing, as 
Queen of Canada, duties that had their origin deep in Britain’s past. 
Colour cameras record the full opening ceremonies in the House of 
Commons and the Senate. They also bring to the screen many informal 
glimpses of the Queen and Prince Philip in residence at Government 
House’. 
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TELEVISION 


rv TO THE RESCUE 

Tv has made a difference ! Citizens’ Forum has switched over, with the 
interesting results described by Isabel Wilson and Art Stinson in the 
February 1957 issue of this magazine. Farm Forum is still in the ‘will we, 
won't we’ stage, with the balance tipping towards T v. Word of another 
decision comes from Father George Topshee of St Francis Xavier, Anti- 
gonish, via Alex Laidlaw, National Secretary, Co-operative Union of 
Canada. 

‘Our experience with Tt v has been most satisfactory’, Father Topshee 
writes from Sydney, N.S. “There has been more general interest, com- 
ments and enthusiasm for People’s School during the past two years in 
this area than we have ever had. I just came from the barber's shop and 
the topic of conversation there this morning was last evening's People’s 
School telecast. That same topic will be discussed in the coal mines, in 
the restaurants, in the steel plant, etc., today. . . 

‘The interest of the people in this T v program can be measured more 
or less by the voluntary contributions sent in last year. These contribu- 


tions paid for the Tv time of this weekly, half-hour program for twenty- 


four weeks at $142.75 per half hour. This vear there was a slight surplus 
which will be used to extend the period a few weeks next year. 

‘The C. B. Credit Union Chapter along with the Sydney Credit 
Union and Dosco Credit Union decided to hold the People’s School T v 
period for five weeks after the closing of the People’s School this year. 

‘The success may be partially explained by the one-channel captive 
audience and we should have that a few years more. 

‘So far the format of the program has not varied very much and 
next year we perhaps will have to give more variety. To date it has been 
a panel with three or four members discussing the topics, some of which 

ve discussed on radio for ten or twelve years. The seating arrangement 
is changed from time to time. We use slides, pictures, blackboard and 
any visual aids that have some connection with the topic. 

‘In brief, . . . I would like to say that it is a great educational medium 
and there is nothing too difficult about the use of it. For two years before 
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we went on T v, I was going to workshops and conferences on Tv. I was 
consulting experts and I was told by more than one that we could not 
do it without professional training ; that it is not a “do it yourself affair”. 
Father Hogan came along without all these preliminary warnings. He 
didn’t know that it couldn’t be done and so he went ahead and did it. . . 

‘How long it will continue to be successful I don’t know, but we 
shall use Tv as much as possible while it is doing an effective educa- 
tional job. Not only are many people here (after all these years) dis- 
covering co-operative, credit union and labour union ideals through this 
medium but we have given experience before Ty cameras to one 
hundred or more rank and file members. 

‘As for the problems, they are the same as with radio and you 
know those. Mainly, I would say — suitable topics and suitable panel 
members.’ 


QUETICO CONFERENCE AND TRAINING CENTRE 

A new wilderness site —- which may even become an international cultural 
centre —is now being developed for the use of small conventions, con- 
ferences, study groups, and seminars (cultural, business, labour, pro- 
fessional, religious, fraternal, youth groups, leadership classes, etc.) Its 
location is close to the internationally famous Quetico Provincial Park. 
This former air base of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
was taken over by a group of prominent community leaders throughout 
Northwestern Ontario in close co-operation with top executives and field 
officers of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. Through their 
vision, the new centre was established. It will accommodate about thirty- 


five persons at a conference or seminar and is available, the year round, 
on a ‘first come, first served’ basis to organizations anywhere in Canada 


the United States. Accommodation includes meals and lodgings, a 
reasonable amount of supervisory assistance in the operation of the 
seminar, transportation to and from the Centre and recreation at the 
Centre itself. 

The Centre has already housed an art school attended by artists 
from several parts of Canada who studied under one of Canada’s most 
competent art teachers. Two groups used it in August and the United 
Steel Workers were in residence during early September. 

Current rates are eight dollars per day per person for meals and 
lodging. Canadian or American organizations which wish to use the 
Centre should write for complete details to Quetico Conference and 
[raining Centre, Atikokan, Ontario. 
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tHE CHALLENGE OF CHILDREN. Co-operative Parents 
Group of Palisades Pre-school Division and Mother’s and Children’s 
Educational Foundation, Inc. New York: Whiteside, Inc., (Toronto : 
McLeod) 1957. pp 192. $4.50. 


The Challenge of Children is a handbook on the art of bringing up 
children, written by parents, for parents. Though produced jointly by ten 
different persons, out of a shared experience, it is marked throughout by 
an unrelieved tone of high seriousness, verging on a quality of quasi- 
religious devotion, which sees parenthood as a sacred vocation. It is a 
counsel of perfection, a challenge to parents to transform their lives, at 
the peril of maiming their children and ruining their civilization. The 
stvle of the book is less vitiated by jargon than the average ‘expert’ 
handbook on the same subject: the only term which annoyed me was 
the unnecessary and oft repeated ‘unfoldment’; but its tone of unrelieved 
superlative eventually loses its force. It is short on description and 
analysis and long on exhortation. The dust jacket, with its line of feature- 
less and scraggly imps in grey, on a pink ground, is unfortunately de- 
signed 

What this group of parents is doing, it seems to me, is to reaffirm 
their central position in relation to the child, to reclaim their crucial role 
in the destiny of the child. The book is thus a sign of the times, when, in a 


world of increasing uncertainty as regards the larger social and political 


issues, the individual and the small personal group feel an almost 
desperate need to establish or reaffirm their own centre of life as one 
which has vitalitv, meaning and power. Throughout the book, one feels 
the pathos of human striving to formulate an ideal. The imperatives 
which abound in its pages are easier to accept when one reflects that 
they were first addressed inwardly to the writers themselves. 

The only particular point of disagreement that I have with the 
details of the book — and this is a personal complaint — is the fetish of the 
‘natural consequence’ as a means of discipline ; the domestic régime of 
cause and effect, supposed to be as universal and unvarying as the rising 
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of the sun, and often, in practice, as provincial and arbitrary as a 
parental burst of temper, and far less natural. 

To some parents, this book will seem simply irrelevant to their task 
as they see it, to some an added burden on their already exacting role, 
to some an inspiration. It depends on what you have already read, how 
well you think you are doing, and how many children you have. In its 
general tone, it allows for no middle road. It demands all or nothing. And 
| think that most parents travel a middle road. Constant vigilance may 
be the price of achieving creative livirg; but if you are too vigilant, 
creativity may go out the window, and sweet and bitter, simple and 
complex, uneven and passionate living will vanish from your house of 
children. 


JEAN MALLINSON 


THE AMERICAN TEENAGER. H. H. Remmers and D. H. 
Radler. New York: Bobbs Merrill (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart) 


1957. pp. 267. $4 Zo. 


Unlike many current books about ‘the teenager’, this study is based on 
scientific measurement of adolescent attitudes in the United States. These 
facts describe the teenager as he is (on the basis of these findings); not 
as the authors suppose him to be. 

‘For fifteen years, a group of social scientists at Purdue University 
has been asking thousands of American teenagers all over the country 
their attitudes on hundreds of important issues. This continuing nation- 
wide study projects an accurate picture of the American teenager — his 
plans, his problems, his fears, his prejudices, his beliefs and disbeliefs. 
This picture is derived from what teenagers themselves say . . . it is not 


merely speculation but is drawn from answers to carefully prepared 


questionnaires and tests of attitudes administered in the high schools of 
the nation to thousands of teenagers. It represents all sections of the 
community ; all states, children of all nationalities and religions. It covers 
students in all four years of high school, of all ages and grades. Children 
from high income families and from low income families answered ; 
teenagers whose parents were highly educated and those whose parents 
were relatively uneducated all replied.’ 

Some of the findings make gloomy reading ; but the ultimate con- 
clusion is encouraging. 

‘The capacity of the American teenager is vast. Helping him achieve 
self-realization is more than mere duty ; it can become sublime satisfaction. 

‘And the debt will be more than repaid. Aided to “come into his 
own”, the American teenager will contribute to our society much more 
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than society could possibly give him. He will be, indeed, an inspiration to 
his family, his community and the world.’ 
E. W. L. 


COMMUNITIES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT; an 
Introductory Study with Special Reference to the Tropics. T. R. Batten. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957. pp. vi, 248. $2.25. 


The first reaction to this book is gratitude for the divine common-sense of 
the English! It all sounds eminently reasonable and what is more, intense- 
ly interesting. (Not a technical term in the car-load). After all, the British 
have had a long history of dealing with human nature from a base of 
administrative responsibility; and, understandingly, they have the con 
fidence to approach it without the technical language defenses with which 
our less seasoned social scientists edge up to the ‘problem’. Here is one 
example: 

. Different communities have different needs, and the same com- 
munity has different needs at different times. It is to finding and meeting 
these needs that agency aims and methods should be related, and it is 
by success in doing so, rather than by adhering to any fixed principles or 
dogma, that community agencies must justify what they do. The final 
authority for what the agency does is the “authority” of the actual situa- 
tion which confronts it. In this book, therefore, I shall take the field of 
community development to include any action taken by any agency and 
primarily designed to benefit the community. 

‘I must make one other preliminary point. Enthusiasts for community 
development sometimes speak or write about it as if it were something 
entirely new, and they irritate the very many people who feel that com- 


munity deve agp nt is not new, but that its principles were in fact applied 


by a multitude of individual government officers and missionaries long 
before anyone had thought of such a term as community development. 
This is true, and in a very real sense community de -velopme nt as we re- 
cognize it today is based on, and has grown out of the experience of the 
past. What is new is that these principles are now becoming more widely 
recognized.’ 

In the following chapters, every phase of community development 
is followed in the same sound, interesting fashion; trends, agencies, prin- 
ciples, social change, aid for community projects, projects in disorganized 
communities, ‘building community’, literacy, introducing new ideas, work- 
ing with groups, selecting and training the worker, making communities 
better. Illustrations used in the text are drawn from a world-wide selec- 
tion on the topic; and there is a useful survey of essential ‘background’ 
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material. 

Although the book is concerned with under-developed areas, particu- 
larly in the tropics, it could be read with profit by anyone dealing with 
people in any organized group. The author is Senior Lecturer and Super- 
visor of Studies in Community Development, University of London Insti- 
tute of Education. 


E. W. L. 


NATIONAL VALUES IN A CHANGING WORLD; Texts 
of the Main Addresses Delivered at the Twenty-sixth Annual Couchiching 
Conference, August 3-10, 1957. Toronto: Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs and Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1957. pp. 92. $1.00. 


‘.. . There seems to have been a curious reaction, a year or so ago, to a 
long period of economic prosperity. I think Canadians began to feel that 
material prosperity, however agreeable, was not in itself enough to build 
a nation. They began increasingly to be interested in the non-economic 


factors of Canadian nationhood. I can think of no other way to explain 


the upsurge of popular interest in such things as university grants, the 
Canada Council, and the problems of radio and television. It may also go 
a long way to explain a widespread acceptance by Canadian businessmen 
of greater responsibilities for higher education. A start has now been made 
on doing something about these non-economic elements of the Canadian 
society; but I think we should realize that it is only a start and much more 
thinking must be done about our policies and ultimate objectives in these 
areas ; 

So said Mr R. M. Fowler, Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
sroadcasting, during his opening speech at this year’s Couchiching Con- 
ference. The papers which follow enlarge on Mr Fowler’s theme — various 
authorities pose the question, “What Do Canadians Value in Their Sports? 
Their Reading? Their Citizenship? Their Health? Their Standards of Liv- 
ing?’ The answers are all provocative and broad in scope, representative 
of the best in Canadian contemporary thought; and they will go a long 
way towards accomplishing the integration which Mr Fowler advocates 

‘We have had a dozen active, and at times hectic, vears of boom 
since the end of the war. We have been necessarily and properly pre- 
occupied with our own individual affairs — building and expanding factor- 
ies, discovering mines, drilling oil wells, building seaways, developing 
television and radio networks, enlarging universities, expanding our for- 
eign service and so on. These immediate and individual efforts have taken 
all our energies. We have had little time or inclination or need to think of 
the way different elements in our society — management, labour, govern- 
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ment, universities, artists and writers and all the rest — react on each other, 
if we are to have a strong and effective national structure . . . As the 
economy becomes larger and more complex, the individual solution is not 


yood enough, without a co-ordination and drawing together of all the 
elements in the society.’ 


ro PLOW WITH HOPE. Donald K. Faris. New York: Harper 
(Toronto: Rverson) 1958 pp. 223. $4.25. 


~~ 


The book is divided into three sections: the first is an analvsis of some of 

the major economic problems confronting the less developed areas. The 
appraisal of the needs of people living in a million villages is based in 
part on vears of experience, working with many of them in the close 
human touch which nourishes respect. 

‘The second section gives a quick, over-all picture of the action being 
taken to meet these needs, with an attempt to evaluate the function of 
the different programs . The results of some of these programs have 
been mediocre; some can be counted as failures. It is not the purpose of 
this study, however, to point these up. After all, they are an inevitable 
accompaniment of anv pioneer venture, especially where the human ele- 
ment is involved and where many programs are still slowly 
evolving out o > experime ntal stage. The amazing thing is that these 
efforts are being made at all, especially on such a widespread scale. It 
Is Important to view the whole international technical assistance move- 
ment in perspective and to note the progress being made; compared with 
what has gone before, it is remarkable; relative to the need, it is bare], 
touching the fringes 

‘A single chapter makes up the third section. In it the writer has 


dared to suggest that even in the midst of rapid and frightening changes 


there is real hope for man’s survival — that is, if he will look squarely at 


the problems of the less developed areas and see them for what they are; 
and if he is unafraid to channel the best energies of his heart and mind 
into the task of solving them.’ 
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4 ROOF FOR UNESCO 

The permanent headquarters of UN Esco on the Place de Fontenoy in 
Paris was officially opened at 3.30 p.m., Monday, November 3, in the 
presence of the President of the French Re public, René Coty. 

The new UNESCO House, which from the standpoint of design, 
construction and purpose, is the most international building in Paris, was 
designed by a panel of architects and decorated with works by world- 
renowned artists, and with gifts from many of uNESCoO’s eighty-one 
member governments. Architects were Marcel Breuer of the United 
States, Pier Nervi of Italy and Bernard Zehrfuss of France. The plans 
prepared jointly by these three architects were approved by an inter- 
national panel of five architects; Charles Le Corbusier (France), Lucio 
Costa (Brazil), Walter Gropius (United States), Sven Markelius 
(Sweden) and Ernesto Rogers (Ital Eero Saarinen was also con- 
sulted. Chief Engineer in charge of building operations is the American 
engineer and architect Eugene H. Callison 

Following the official inauguration on November 3, the tenth General 
Conference of UNESCO opened November 4, attended by delegates 
from eighty-one member states. The new buildings in which they met 
have already become a tourist landmark in Paris, not onlv for their 

hitecture, but because they house works of art by Jean Miro, Picasso, 

r, Afro and many others 

The buildings comprise three main units: a Y-shaped seven-story 

ilding raised on ‘pilotis’ concrete legs and walled with glass which 


iouses the Secretariat; a conference building in which the auditorium 
located, with fluted concrete sides and a ‘butterfly’ roof covered in 
yyper; and a smaller, square four-story building for permanent dele 


rations to UNESCO, and non government i organizations. 


CANADIAN DELEGATES TO UNESCO 
Delegates from Canada to the tenth session of the General Conference 
of unesco held in Paris November 4-December 5 are as follows: 
hairman, Dr N. A. M. MacKenzie, President of the Canadian National 
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Commission for uN ESCO, member of the Canada Council and President 
of the University of British Columbia; Vice-Chairman and _ principal 
adviser, Mr E. B. Rogers, Canadian Ambassador to Turkey. The other 
members of the delegation were Mr R. J. McCleave, M.P. for Halifax; 
Mr E. Morissette, M.P. for Rimouski; and Dr W. H. Swift, Deputy 
Minister of Education for Alberta. Alternate delegates were Dr P. H. 
Brieger, Professor and Head of the Department of Art and Archaeology, 
University of Toronto; Dr Pierre Gendron, Dean of Sciences, University 
of Ottawa, member of the Governing Body of the National Research 
Council; Mr K. Kaplansky, Director of International Affairs, Canadian 
Labour Congress; Mr Marcel Ouimet, Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 


tion; and Dr Aileen Ross, Assistant Professor of Sociology, McGill 
University. 


CANADA'S ROLE IN UNESCO 

Canada’s participation in the u N Es CO program will come under scrutiny 
at the Canadian National Commission’s national conference to be held in 
Montreal early in 1959, including this country’s contribution to the ten- 
vear major project designed to promote understanding between orient 
and occident. Experts and representatives of voluntary organizations 
active in the fields of education, culture, the social sciences, mass com- 
munications, and natural sciences will attend the national conference and 
annual meeting, scheduled for March 12-14, 1959. 

New affiliates of the Commission are; the National Council of Jewish 
Women, Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, and the Canadian 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, bringing the 
total number of Canadian organizations affiliated with the Commission 
to fifty. 

The National Commission has co-operated with the Human Rights 
Anniversary Committee for Canada in celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Human Rights in December. It has 
also agreed to assist the Canadian Education Association in sending a 
second delegate to the International Conference on Education in Geneva 
next summer, which will allow for more continuity of Canadian repre- 
sentation at the conference, sponsored by uN Esco and the International 
Bureau of Education. 


NEXT INSTALLMENT 

Canadian education is always an exciting story because of its plot; how 
can we co-ordinate education nationally without appearing to do so! Last 
February’s Canadian Conference on Education proved so essential that 
it has become a continuing institution, with a permanent Executive- 
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Secretary, Miss Carolyn Robins, and an address, 210 Blackburn Building, 
85 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
Aims and objectives are as follows; 

1. To improve communication among the elements of Canadian society 
interested in education by bringing “the em together so as to assure an 
exchange of ideas and information between the public and those re- 
sponsible for the direction and encouragement of education at all levels 
in Canada. 

To help create wide public understanding and support among 
Canadians for the educational development which is essential to 
meet the needs of our growing nation. 

3. To encourage appropriate efforts designed to solve the problems 
created by these needs, such as the provision of adequate school and 
university facilities. 

4. To keep informed about emerging needs of education in Canada, 
and, in co-operation with the authorities concerned, to tabulate these 
needs so that actual achievement can be measured. 

To offer, as appropriate, to co-operate in the promotion of activities 
designed to arouse public interest in education. 


RESEARCH IS SPREADING 

J. Bascom St John, in the Toronto Globe and Mail, November 11, 1958, 

gives some interesting facts about educational research in Canada. 

@ Some Canadian school systems, notably Vancouver, Edmonton and 
Winnipeg, have started research departments. 

® The Toronto Board of Education, on the initiative of Trustee Roy 
Sharp, is organizing a research department. 

®@ The Ontario College of Education Research Department has recently 
become the research organ for the Ontario Department of Education. 

@ Research is being conducted by the Teachers’ Federations, provincial 
and national, by trustee groups, parents’ associations, by the Ontario 
Educational Association and by the Ontario Association for Curriculum 
Development. 

® The Canadian Education Association has also started a research pro- 
gram (see FOOD FOR THOUGHT 18:103, Nov. 57) and it has sponsored 
research projects of various kinds for several years. 

®@ The Ontario Journal of Educational Research has been started by the 
Ontario College of Education Research Department. While final details 
have not yet been seitled, it will probably be a quarterly and the sub- 
scription will be one dollar per copy. 

@ An ‘Ontario Council for Educational Research’ is in process of for- 
mation to co-ordinate all existing activities of a research nature in 
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Ontario. Miss Nora Hodgins, Ontario Teachers’ Federation, 34 Prince 
Arthur Avenue, Toronto, has the details 


ABOUT PEOPLI 

@ The Chairman of the newly-created fifteen-member Board of Broadcast 
Governors is Dr Andrew Stewart, President of the University of Alberta. 
With Dr Stewart on a permanent basis will be Roger Duhamel, Montreal 
lawyer-journalist and Carlyle Allison, Editor-in-Chief of the Winnipeg 
Tribune 

@ A good friend of Canadian education, Kurt R. Swinton, has recently 
been appointed Vice President and Managing Director of Encyclopaedia 
britannica of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Mr Swinton has been active 
in the United Nations Association, the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs and played an outstanding administrative role in last February's 
Canadian Conference on Education in Ottawa. 

® Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, announce the appointment of 
Dr J. W. Tomecko as Educational Relations Manager, a newly-created 
post designed to supplement and co-ordinate the company’s diversified 
support of education and its participation in scientific and technical 
organizations. Continuing as before are the various contacts and services 
which C1L maintains in relation to fellowships, grants, employment, and 
educational information. 

@ Dr Edward Warner Brice, former Chief Educational Advisor to the 
governments of Liberia and Nepal, has recently been appointed Office 
of Education Specialist in Fundamental and Literacy Education in the 
Adult Education Section, State and Local School Systems Division, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr Brice was a founder 
and first Vice-President of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
® One new appointment and two replacements to the staff of the 
University of British Columbia’s Extension Department have been an- 
nounced by the Director, Dr John Friesen. B. E. Curtis has been named 
supervisor of short courses and conferences, a new service. John Graydon 
Roberts has been appointed supervisor of audio-visual services, replacing 
Norman Barton, supervisor of audio-visual services at UBC for twenty 
vears, who has joined the staff of the Phvsics Department. Audio-visual 
services will be considerably expanded during the next two vears with 
more experimentation in film usage, particular], in the program centred 
around the feature film, as well as the documentary and educational 
film. Mrs Pat Fredeman has been appointed lectures secretary to provide 
speakers, drawn largely from the facul'y, for various groups in Vancouver 
and throughout the province, on request. 

@ The Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. will have a new 
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Executive-Director on January 1, 1959. Dr Glenn Jensen of Colorado 
succeeds Malcolm Knowles in this Important position 
@ Shi pherd LL. Witman, Director of the Residential Seminars on World 
Affairs at Lafavette Coll ge, has been named Director of the Cultural 
nd Educational Exchange Program, University of Pittsburgh. The Resi 
dential Seminars on World Affairs will become a part of the University 
program providing an international seminar centre for adult leaders from 
il] parts of the world Through its facilities, physical, educational, and 
staff re SOUTCES will be wailabl for intensive analysis and exchange ol 
views between leaders from the United States and abroad on international 
subjects of mutual concern 

Phe program of the Residential Seminars on World Affairs serves 
the international educational exchange activities of the Department. of 
State by offering seminar opportunities to leaders from abroad and to 
Americans to discuss, informally but penetratingh characteristics of 
this country which are of spe ial interest to the visiting groups 

The regional Phas ; of the Residential Seminars, which carry. the 
program throughout the United States, will operate under the auspices 
of the Governmental Affairs Institute G.A.I with headquarters in 
Washington. D.¢ 

Much of Dr Witman’s work has been in the deve lopm nt of educa 
tion across international boundaries. He will be remembered by Canadians 
is the American staff member of the first UNrsco International Adult 


Education Seminar in Mondsee, Austria, in 1950 


MORI L\RCOHITECTS 
he ¢CBe continued its three earlier series of talks called Architects of 
\Vlodern Thought with a new one, this time featuring six influential artists 
of the last hundred vears — Dostoevski, Rimbaud, Stravinsky, Picasso 
Frank Llovd W right ind Charles ¢ hay lin 
Dr George Grant, Professor of Philosoph Dalhousie Universit 
began the series with a penetrating inalyvsis of the Russian novelist 


Dostoevski. The current talks round out the earlier ones, which concen 


trated on scientists and philosophers 

copes Architects of Modern Thought and University of the Air are 
first-rate radio fare. It is public response unc support that Clarantes nich 
programs howevel! which behooves. the delighted listener to write 
lette if tppl ' i to the oe 7 ' 
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e Words, words, words! ‘Food For Thought’, we sav i 
a These cant fill our s omachs, on this om Faves day G 
us rhe presses stop —the shock is sudden - 
) | | d 
a Po let us all eat Christmas puddin ‘ 
; Jingle bells, jingle bells, from the |Pt @ 
i? What is there to swap, my merry minstrelsy ? fs 
is Here a pamphlet and there a list ri 
: From printed matter we can't desist i 
5 Why is holly ? Whence the mistletoe ? & 
by We can give the answers -— all vou want to know ie 
vs Our service lasts throughout the vea G 
i Not only at time of Christmas chee G 
i Deck the desks with sprigs of holl 4 
yy Shut the ledgers and let’s be joll i 
( hristmas COTNCS but Once al Veal 
) Financial reckoning’s not vet he is 
M i 
t 1 
; \ VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL CAAE MEMBERS & 
5 AND FRIENDS @ 
5 i 
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